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“MR. SEWARD AND THE FENIAN CONVICTS. 


F we are prepared in future to take orders from the “ Depart- 
ment of State, Washington,” upon any matter with regard to 
which the United States can make themselves disagreeable to us, 
it is clear that we shall not be without opportunities of displaying 
a servile obedience. Towards the end of October, the trial of the 
Fenians who were taken prisoners after their invasion of Upper 
Canada in June last came on: at Toronto before the Court of 


Assize. The first.prisoner tried was a man named Lynch, who | 


was. found guilty, after what he admitted to have been a trial 
fairly conducted, and was sentenced to death. Subsequently, the 
Rev. John M‘Mahon, a Catholic priest, was tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to death, neither he nor his counsel objecting 
against the fairness with which the proceedings against him had. 
been conducted, There can be no’ doubt.as to the competence 
of the tribunal by which the prisoners. were tried, and there 
canbe as little doubt that, supposing the evidence to have 
heen satisfactory, these men have fully incurred the séntence 
which has-been .pronounced against. them, If the evidence is_ 
alleged not to have been satisfactory, that is a question to be 
decided by. the superior tribunals, or by that informal appeal 
which is frequently made in capital cases in England to the 
intervention of. the Crown. But it is quite new to us that 
another Government has the right to step in and assert its 
intention of reviewing the proceedings, and to ask for a post- 
ponement of the execution of the sentence in order that it. may 
have time to digest the facts of each case, and form its‘opinion 
upon them. ; Yet nothing less than this is the claim which has 
been. made by the Washington Government, not only, with 
regard to.the prisoners who have already been tried and 
sentenced, but in the case of all further trials of a similar 





T e. prete sions .of the Washington Government in. this 
~ respect.are the more offensive when we consider the language in 
which theyhave been made. Three letters have been published by 
the American, journals on this subject, two of which are from 
the pen of Mr. Seward. ‘ The first is addressed to the United 
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State: ‘Consul at Toronto, directing him to procure, without 
. delay, @ copy of the record of the trial and convietion of Lynch 
and M‘Mahou, “and also of all further trials’ and convictions 
of a similar’ haractet, which shall take place in Canada.”. The 
second letter is +o Sir ‘Frederick Bruce, our Minister at Wash- 
ington. — It ‘states ‘that. Lynch and M'Mahon have been con- 
demned to death “upon a charge that, being citizens of the 
United States, they .weré. actors in the assault made in the 
month ‘of June last, at Fort Erie; and then it proceeds in a 
style which, as‘a breach of courtesy, may be pardoned, because 
the writer is,ari American, ‘but is not the more to be’ submitted 
to on that. aécount.. Mr. Seward writes:—It can hardly be 
necessary to direct your, atéention to the fact that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is required by the highest considera- 
tions of national dignity, duty, and honour, to inquire into the 
legality, justice, and regularity of the judicial proceedings which 
have thus taken‘place, and that, after making such ‘a careful: 
scrutiny, we shall expect to make known to her.Majesty’s 
Government snch opinions as the President upon dne considera- 
tion shall adop'.” “How. her Majesty’s Government may feel 
with regard to this proposition is_a matter with, which Mr. 
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Seward does not, apparently, trouble himself. Further on, 
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indeed, he hopes that they “ will not only cheerfully comply 
with the request I have thus made ”—for a copy of the record 
—but “will think it proper also to examine the judicial pro- 
ceedings aforesaid, with a careful regard to’ the rights of the 
United States and to the maintenance of good relations between 
the -two countries.” Such is the demand made upon our 
Government, and such the language in which it is couched. 
_ It is obvious that the United States have no rights in this 
matter at all, unless we are to concede to them the privilege of 
sitting in judgment upon our tribunals whenever an American 
citizen is affected by their decisions. So much, indeed, seems. 
to be claimed by the President in his letter to the Mayor of the 
city of New York, in which he refers to Mr. Seward’s letters 
to the American Consul of Toronto, and to Sir Frederick 
Bruce, as proof of “ the deep interest felt by the Government. 
of the United States in the cases of those citizens (Lynch and 
M‘Mahon), and of its determination to take all steps that may, 
be necessary and proper for the protection.of all its citizens, 
wheresoever they may be.” So that, were a United States: 
citizen. to be tried for murder before the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, found guilty, and sentenced to death, we could not 
hang -him until the Washington Government had_ satisfied. 
itself of the legality, justice, and regularity of our judicial 
proceedings. . The attempt of the King of Prussia to resene 
Miiller from the scaffold was very properly resented with general 
indignation; but his Majesty did not set up any right to 
examine the proceedings at the Old Bailey, or to pronounce an. 
opinion upon them, It is not to be supposed that we should 
tolerate from any European Power pretensions so insolent as 
those .put forward by Mr. Seward; nor would they be now 
addressed to us if we had not in America two weak points, of 
which the Washington Government can readily avail itself to 
our prejudice—Canada and the Fenians. It ie eae 
upon the United States to what extent the latter sh 
be a danger. to us.: As long as. the Republic is loyal 
to its own honour in this regard, or, rather, whenever it 
becomes fully sensible to its obligations, the Fenians cannat be 
formidable to us. -But while they are permitted to plot openly 
against us; while they continue to be petted in turn by each 
of the great parties in the United States; while there is at one 
time a proposal to. modify the neutrality laws in their favour, 
and at another such ‘a demand as the one we are now con- 
sidering, we cannot say either that the Washington Govern- 
ment is loyal to its, amity with us, or that the Fenian move- 
ment is not one of a very formidable character. We say, on 
the contrary, that ‘it is precisely because it is in the power of 
the Washington Government to make that movement perilous 
to'us that.the demand conveyed in Mr. Seward’s letter to Sir 
Frederick Bruce has been made. . 
‘ Another reason, it is true, may be found in the anxiety of 
the President to secure the Irish vote: But it matters very 
little to.us to what cause we owe. a sunmimons. which proposes 
to put the authority of British law in abeyance ‘until its 
decisions shall have been sanctioned by a foreign Government; 
a summons, moreover, which is accompanied by something 
very like.a threat. We confess we cannot understand the 
policy bf the Times, which would lead us to spare. the lives of 
the two men who have been sentenced to death, either us: 
thie President is ‘struggling for his very existence against 
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Generals. Grant and Meade to. prevent.the Fenian invasion. of 
Canada. Neither can we understand why, for no other reason 
than Mr. Seward’s arrogant and insolent letter, we should 
e the lives of Lynch and M‘Mahon, “it being always 
clearly understood that no such immunity will be extended to 
any who may participate in a second invasion.” If there are 
grounds on the merits why the lives of Lynch and M‘Mahon 
should be spared, let them be spared. We have read the report 
of their trial in the Montreal Weekly Herald, and we are free 
to admit—if that report discloses the whole of the evidence— 
that in England we should not send a man to the scaffold on 
such inconclusive proof of his guilt. But this is a matter in 
which the English Government should judge for itself, and 
with regard to which it ought at once and peremptorily to 
reject the claim of any other Government to interfere. If by 
doing so it should endanger the maintenance of good relations 
between Great Britain and the United States, it will be far 
better to risk even that peril than to incur the certainty of 
humiliation and disgrace. There is, indeed, a report that it has 
been determined to commute the sentence of death in the case of 
Lynch and M‘Mahon; and, if this report is true, a great deal 
of difficulty may be saved. In fact, the ground will be cut from 
under Mr. Seward’s feet. But as we only receive this state- 
ment on the authority of a New York telegram, it may still 
be necessary that we should take our stand firmly against 
pretensions which are utterly inconsistent with the amity of 
nations and our own dignity. 
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THE CASE OF RAMSAY. 


Tue conduct of the Jamaica grand jury, which has just 
ignored the bill of indictment against Provost-Marshal Ramsay, 
affords an ample justification, even if this had not been pre- 
viously furnished, for the abolition of self-government in that 
island. Indeed, it suggests the inquiry whether it may not be 
expedient temporarily to suspend trial by jury itself amongst a 
people who are, by prejudices of caste and colour, rendered in- 
sensible to the dictates of humanity and justice. We could 
quite understand that if Ramsay had been placed on his trial 
immediately after the suppression of the rebellion, or if the 
crime of which he was accused had been committed in the 
course of the contest, there might have been great unwilling- 
ness on the part of the white and coloured population to subject 
him to a trial. But it is almost inconceivable that months 
after the events which we all so deeply deplore, a grand jury 
should, in defiance of the charge of the judge, refuse to permit 
an inquiry into the guilt or innocence of a man who labours 
under the imputation of having acted with the most revolting 
brutality towards unresisting prisoners. The particular offence 
for which Ramsay was indicted was the murder of a man 
named Marshall, at Morant Bay, under circumstances which 
are very fully described in the evidence given before the Royal 
Commissioners. According to the statements of several wit- 
nesses, one of whom, Mr. Marshallech, was a magistrate, the 
unfortunate man, Marshall, after receiving fifty lashes, shrieked, 
writhed, and drew up his body. At the same time he turned 
his head towards Ramsay, probably with no very pleasant 
expression of countenance; but there was no evidence that he 
made use of any threatening expressions, the only exclamation 
spoken to by one witness being “ Lord ha’ mercy!” Ramsay at 
once directed that he should be taken downand hung. He was 
removed from the gun to which he had been fastened while being 
flogged, and, his hands and feet being both tied, he was shoved 
along towards the Court-house. He was tooweak towalk, and fell 
down once, if not oftener. A rope was then attached to his 
neck and, according to Mr. Marshallech, “he was dragged to 
the steps of the Court-house as a barrel is hoisted up the side 
ofa ship.” All the prisoners were taken out to see him hung ; 
and while this operation was in progress Ramsay shouted out 
to them more than once, “Look at him, you brutes, you 
thieves! the whole of you will be hung like him.” Such is 
Mr. George Duberry Ramsay, the man whom a grand jury of 
his fellow-colonists have combined to save even from the annoy- 
ance ofa trial. They have done this, moreover, after an address 
from the presiding judge, in which the law was laid down with 

the greatest clearness, and in which they were reminded, with 
the. most pointed application to the case in hand, that 
“excess and wantonness, cruelty and unscrupulous contempt 
for human life, meet with no more sanction from martial any 
more than from ordinary law.” When men, acting under the 
sanction of an oath, are guilty of conduct like this we can 
readily j-iagine how they will behave on less solemn occasions 
whep the interest or the passions of their own class come in 


_«) grasion with those of the negroes. It is perfectly plain that 








they are not only unfit to be intrusted with the government 
of the inferior race, but that there will be the greatest difficulty 
in governing that race through their instrumentality. The 
Colonial Minister and the Governor of Jamaica may have the 
most benevolent and the fairest intentions, but how are they 
to get them carried into effect by men who do not hesitate to 
thwart the administration of justice by a shameless refusal to 
perform a plain duty? The most enlightened policy may be 
rendered unavailing if its execution be committed to its enemies ; 
and we cannot help fearing that, although the planters and 
their overseers can no longer make bad laws, they retain far 
too much power to render hateful the administration of good 
ones. They still compose the magistracy of the island; it is 
to them that the negro must resort when he has any com- 
plaint to make against his master; it is by them that the 
negro is punished when the master has any complaint to make 
against him. 

Even if the employers of labour in Jamaica were high- 
minded, independent, and intelligent men, and were animated 
by the most kindly feelings towards their inferiors, it is utterly 
impossible that the decisions of those who are so strongly biassed 
by interest should command much confidence. But the fact 
is, that even apart from their antagonism towards the blacks, 
they are, in a majority of cases, wholly unfit for the positions 
they hold. Mr. Justice Kerr, in the course of his evidence 
before the Royal Commission, went so far as to say that, 
out of 270 magistrates that hold the commission of the 
peace, more than half were utterly unfit to hold that trust 
—unfit by want of education, capacity, social position, and 
pecuniary independence. It was also stated by the same 
learned judge and other witnesses, that the decisions of the 
unpaid magistrates were of the most flagrantly partial cha- 
racter in all cases of dispute between employer and employed, 
and that the most disgraceful measures were often resorted to 
in order to prevent the labourer from getting his case heard at 
all. On the other hand, the stipendiary magistrates are said to 
command, in an eminent degree, the confidence of the population. 
But of these gentlemen (who were originally appointed soon 
after the Emancipation Act, and mainly to superintend the 
working of the apprenticeship system) there are now but few 
left ; and the consequence is, that Sir J. P. Grant, in opening 
the session of the Legislative Council the other day, was driven 
to declare that there is absolutely no justice for the poor in 
civil cases, and very little in reference to the minor criminal 
matters which fall within the jurisdiction of the magistracy. 
We are glad to observe that he contemplates an immediate addi- 
tion to the number of the paid justices, and that he has in prepara- 
tion a measure for the establishment of county courts. We do not 
know from what class it is intended to select the new stipen- 
diaries and the judges of the county courts; but it appears 
clear to us that if persons are appointed who have been long 
exposed to the deleterious influence of the public opinion of 
Jamaica, or who are connected by interest or associations with 
the governing caste, very little good will be done. The new 
system will not have a fair chance unless it is worked by men 
fresh from England, free from the prejudices of colonial society, 
and untainted by any rancour arising from past differences. 
We may be told that the island is unable to bear the expense 
of inducing qualified legal practitioners to go out from England. 
Bat if that turns out to be the case after all practicable 
retrenchments have been effected in departments where there is 
now a good deal of waste, and after a reasonable amount of 
additional taxation has been imposed, we do not hesitate to 
say that the mother country may in this instance fairly be 
asked to give the colony some temporary assistance. We 
cannot shake off, we ought not to shrink from, our share of 
responsibility for the unfortunate state of things which now 
exists in Jamaica. It was a huge mistake to permit the 
existence of so-called Constitutional Government in the island 
a single day after the emancipation of the slaves, because it 
must have been obvious that such a Government could only 
result in the oppression of one or other of the two races. The 
consequences of that mistake were soon apparent; and, as every 
one knows, the Government of Lord Melbourne, nearly thirty 
years ago, proposed to remedy it by suspending the Constitution. 
The English Parliament, however, at the instigation of the Con- 
servative statesman of the day, declined to authorize that course, 
and they thus deliberately sanctioned a system which was then 
known to be both corrupt and oppressive, which continued to 
be corrupt and oppressive as long as it lasted, and which was 
the direct cause of the heart-burnings and animosities that 
culminated on the one hand in the outbreak at Morant Bay, 
and in the other in the wanton cruelty by which that outbreak 
was repressed and revenged. There is consequently.a debt due 
from us to the negroes. We owe them reparation for having 
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left it in the power of the white and coloured men to indulge 
in the horrible saturnalia of November last. Nor do we know 
how we can better discharge our obligation than by establishing 
throughout the island an administration of justice readily 
accessible to the people, and thoroughly commanding their 
confidence. By doing this, and by the organization of an 
adequate and efficient police—to which Sir J. Grant is now 
directing his attention—we do not doubt that much may be 
done in a very short time, not only to secure the tranquillity 
of the island, but to conciliate the different races of which its 
population is composed. The negro has unquestionably many 
and serious faults, but we are convinced that he is by no means 
difficult to govern, if he is taken in hand in a proper manner. 
He must be kept under a firm and constant control, which, 
however, need not be, and should not be, either harsh or 
irritating. He must be convinced that those who are in 
authority over him mean to act fairly towards him. We have 
hitherto failed in both respects, and the consequences are only 
what might have been expected. 

Although the conduct of the grand jury of St. Thomas-in- 
the-East may furnish very good reason for not intrusting men 
of their class with the administration of justice, we are unable 
to see that it supplies any additional justification for pressing 
on the prosecution of Mr. Eyre. It is said by some that it does 
this, because it shows that it is even more necessary than was 
previously supposed to obtain a judicial declaration as to what 
acts may or may not be done under martial law. But the fact 
is that the men who released Mr. Ramsay did not take that 
step from any doubt as to the law. The law was laid down 
to them in the clearest and most positive manner; nor 
would any number of decisions on the point have prevented 
their indulging a Blind and culpable partiality for the prisoner. 


unpleasant duty, no amount of case law will ever stop them 
from doing so. The arguments for and against prosecuting 
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waywardness of wild enthusiasts, and for its proportions when 
provoked into action by the extreme aggravation of acknow- 
ledged evils. And there is something to be said for his 
theory. It is a fault of highly-civilized society to be tolerant 
of evils perfectly curable and not beyond the scope of legisla- 
tion, so long as they do not seriously disturb social or political 
order. When either mania or misconduct intensify evils of 
this description, they are often swept away with a velocity and 
completeness. at other times unimaginable; and thus the 
paradox is countenanced, though it cannot be justified. There 
seems some probability of the railways of this country being a 
case in point. They have always been a reproach to us. We 
derived, indeed, great honour from their establishment, but we 
notoriously missed, what other nations found, the best method 
of adapting them to our requirements, and constructing and 
managing them with economyand tothe public advantage. When 
we see that speakers and writers on Railway Reform have to 
meet the preposterous argument that English people are richer 
than others,-and can afford to pay more to travel, we need 
seek no further illustration of the reckless and senseless spirit 
by which our railway affairs have to too great an extent 
‘een animated. We need not enumerate the defects of our 
system. They are patent in higher charges for travelling and 
carriage of goods than those of any European country—in the 
comparative unprofitableness, nevertheless, of nearly all our 
lines—in the multiplication of expenses by competition rail- 
roads, from which neither shareholders nor the public derive 
advantage. All this was foreseen in 1844, when railways con- 
stituted the question of the hour—foreseen at any rate so far as it 
was involved in the objections of responsible statesmen to the 
perpetuation of the great railway monopoly ; and, so far as they 


| could be guarded against, by reserving to Parliament the 
If men choose to violate their oaths rather than perform an | 


Mr. Eyre remain just as they were before this last untoward | 


occurrence; and for our own part we have no hesitation in 
saying that the arguments against that course seem to us 
greatly to preponderate. In the first place, it seems to us 
most objectionable that private persons should undertake the 
prosecution of a Colonial Governor for acts done in his 
official capacity. 


do so, the House of Commons should be appealed to. 


be easy to compel the Executive to undertake the prosecution, 
if a majority of that assembly thought it expedient. No 
attempt, however, was made by the Jamaica Committee to 
subject either the late or the present Governor to this constitu- 
tional pressure; and that not having been done, what ne- 
cessarily follows? Why, that even if a conviction is obtained, 
the Government, which by abstaining from prosecuting has 
declared that it does not think Mr. Eyre guilty of murder, 
will be constrained to grant him an immediate pardon. So 
obvious is this, that the Jamaica Committee announce before- 
hand that they do not expect the trial to result in any punish- 
ment. But surely if the proceedings at the Central Criminal 
Court, or elsewhere, are to be a mere sham fight, it would be 
better not to engage in them at all; because it will be the 
natural tendency of the public to sympathize with a man who 
is subjected to grievous suffering and possible loss, merely in 
order to gratify the curiosity of a number of gentlemen in 
reference to a point of law. We have no doubt that the pro- 
eeedings will end in a verdict of “not guilty” (unless, indeed, 
the bill should be ignored), because the common sense of an 
ordinary legal jury will revolt at the idea of treating Mr. Eyre 
as a criminal of the same stamp as Palmer or Miiller. If he 
eould be indicted for misgovernment, it should go hard 
with him ; but he is in no serious peril on a charge of murder. 
In any event, but especially in that of acquittal, he will be 
invested with the air of martyrdom, and will obtain the éclat of 
a triumph. Now, it is surely most undesirable that this 
should happen ; and it therefore seems to us that it would be 
far better to leave him in the obscurity to which he has retired 
with ruined hopes and shattered fortune, than to drag him 
before the public on a false issue, by a trial which is destitute 
of reality. 








MR. DISRAELI AND THE RAILWAYS. 


Iv has been said that all the good done in this world is 
done by mad men and bad men. The gentleman who com- 
posed this odd formula provided an estimate for the value of 
the revolutionary element, as infused into human affairs by the 


That can only be properly done by the | 
Government to which he is responsible; and if the Govern- | 


ment neglect to take such a course when it is their duty to | but the future profits of the railways, as estimated by experience, 


Either | 
by an address to the Crown or by a vote of censure, it would | 








option of buying up all the lines subsequently to be made. 
Perhaps, however, it was rather the profits of the railways that 
were coveted for the nation than their mal-administration that 
was sought to be provided against. When Sir Robert Peel 
declared to the railway companies in 1844, “ You shall not 
have a permanent monopoly against the public, but after a 


_ limited number of years we shall have the option of purchasing 
| your property,” he was evidently contemplating the probability 


that, after a lapse of twenty years, the monopoly would be 
worth a net income which the nation would strongly desire to 
possess. "We have now more than passed that limit of time, 


are not, at a cursory glance, particularly tempting. Are we, then, 
in a worse position than we should have been, had the expecta- 
tions of 1844 been realized, to carry out some such scheme as that 
which Mr. Gladstone, as Sir R. Peel’s President of the Board 
of Trade propounded? That by no means follows. The less 
profitable the railways have been, the cheaper they ought to be 
in the market. All other things being equal, the arrangement 
contemplated in the Act of 1844, by which twenty-five years” 
purchase was to be paid for them, should now be deemed too 
hard a bargain for the nation, on the score of the “ goodwill” 
being worth less than was expected. But this is not all. Other 
circumstances have of late years tended to revive this subject 
gravely in the public mind, and are likely to bring it forward 
for practical settlement at no distant day. The situation of the 
Irish railways became exceedingly precarious, and received the 
most serious attention on the part of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Partly as a measure of assistance to 
the sister country, and partly, perhaps, because the 
exigency reminded him of the great scheme he had foreshadowed 
in 1844, Mr. Gladstone hinted a wish to effect the adoption 
by the State of certain Irish lines. To facilitate this a 
Commission was issued. In advising it, Mr. Gladstone broadly 
intimated his leanings towards a general adoption of the 
railways, thus proving he had not lost sight of the policy which 
he contingently established in 1844. It happened, also, that 
when the commission was being appoiated, complaints against 
the English railway companies were exceedingly general. The 
Liverpool Dock Trust trembled for the commerce of that port, 
which was being sensibly driven from it by the exorbitant and 
perfectly arbitrary traffic tariff of the various railways running 
thither. Many other clamours in a similar key arose at the 
first suggestion of a railway inquiry. The scope of the Royal 
Commission’s investigation was made general. The evidence 
taken before it up to last November, though nominally relative 
only to Irish lines, forms an invaluable repertory of facts in 
support of the principle of Government adoption. Mr. Galt, 
who ably advocated that principle before the Committee in 
1844, and who at that day war spoken of by Mr. Gladstone in 
Parliament as a man of ‘strong pre-conceived opinions, re- 
appeared upon the scene, and showed, both before the 


Commission and in a comprehensive and timely volume, that — 
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time and experience had only strengthened his persuasion that 
the railways must be adopted by the public as soon as public 
opinion was prepared for the step. Sti!l it was not pretended 
(and is not yet) that the time had fully come. But the Irish 
’ investigation and the pregnant observations of the most sug- 
gestive of living statesmen had undoubtedly created great 
interest in the subject, and probably produced conviction in 
many minds, when there occurred those exposures of railway 
finance which startled us all from an irrational lethargy. 
If it was not mad men or bad men, it was certainly mania 
and malfeasance that brought matters to a crisis. When the 
London, Chatham, and Dover crash came, following close upon 
the stoppage of Sir Morton Peto’s firm, and succeeded by the 
confessions of the chairman of the North British Company, it 
was taken for granted that in the course of next session some- 
thing more must be done to put railway matters straight than 
could be accomplished by the pragmatic Redesdale, or even- by 
the shrewd investigations of a Royal Commission. Then rumour 
went to work. The Stock Exchange and Mr. Disraeli’s popu- 


larity each wanted a reviver, and one came,—first, in a vague | 
but positive intimation in the Z'imes that something was to be | 


done by the Chancellor of the Exchequer which would place | 
| But something must be done next session in order to reassure 


| the public mind, and we believe it will hardly be possible for 


railway interests in a greatly improved position; next, in a 
second TJ'imes paragraph to the effect that the announcement 


that the railways were to come under Mr. Disraeli’s tutelage | 


had greatly strengthened and encouraged everything and 





everybody in the City ; and, lastly, in a highly circumstantial | 
statement, communicated to a provincial daily paper by its | 
metropolitan oracle, of the precise scheme by which Mr. Disraeli | 


proposed to restore health to our British “sick man ”—to 
clothe with flesh the dry bones of the railway skeleton in our 


national cupboard. That statement was to the effect that it 


would be a portion of Mr. Disraeli’s budget scheme for the 
nation to assume the whole of the existing railway debentures, 
contracting to pay the holders two per cent. less than the 
railways earn, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
calculations would enable him to hold out an expectation 
that in forty years £120,000,000 would be wiped off the 
National Debt. Without attaching any authority to this 
announcement, we confess our surmises and our hopes 
are in the direction in which it tends. The registration 


_ people inspired by liberal ideas and been beaten. 


disperse the advantages of the change by reducing all charges 

to the lowest possible scale. One such proposal has been 
submitted to the Royal Commission by Judge Longfield, who 
proposes to install a Government director with certain ample 
powers at the board of every adopted Irish line. It has also 
been proposed that the railways should be worked by a council 
elected from the existing directors. We need not go farther 
into particulars, especially as the subject is a great one, and we 
can only to-day play, as it were, with the fringe of it. Enough 
has been said to indicate our opinion that if Parliament is so 
disposed, the country may retrieve to a considerable extent the 
great mistake it made when it left to almost unchecked and 
wholly unguided private enterprise the construction of the roads 
of the country, which, as the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1846 declared, “ are from the very nature of things 
public concerns.” The change does not require half the faith that 
was needed to adopt Sir Rowland Hill's postal scheme, and al} 
experience and all argument presage for it most satisfactory 
results both to the proprietaries and the customers of the 
railways. We do not believe Mr. Gladstone would raise the 
subject, except in a form such as would secure its settlement 
on the basis he has kept in view for more than twenty years. 


Mr. Disraeli, if he appears as a railway reformer, to move in 
any other direction than that in which the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has so long and so presciently pointed. 








THE TRIUMPH OF PARAGUAY. 


An Iliad in a nutshell has quite recently transacted. itself 
—to borrow a phrase from Mr. Carlyle—in the rich, unknown, 
almost unpeopled, regions of the South American continent. 
The great drama of the civil war in the United States has been 
to some extent repeated, on a less splendid stage, and by 
inferior actors. A slave Power has once again encountered a 
The Empire 
of the Brazils—the most powerful representative of slavery 
since the fall of the Southern Confederation—urged by the 


_ economical necessities of a system of slave labour and by the 


of debentures, which is an obvivus enough necessity now | 
that duplication is all Lut a recognised incident of railway | 


practice, would not be a measure of sufficient importance to 


warrant the encouraging notice in the Times, which was 


obviously well-infurmed. The adoption of the railways by 


Government to whatever extent and in whatever manner is an | 
arrow out of Mr. Gladstone’s quiver, which Mr. Disraeli would | 


dearly love to project from his own bow, while the two per cent. 
margin novelty is precisely such a variation from the adoption 
schemes hitherto proposed, as Mr. Disraeli would be sure to 
affect. So far from pledging ourselves at all to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s plan, we believe it is amenable in its sup- 
posed form to criticisms which would probably be fatal to it. 
The objections of debenture-lolders would probably be got over ; 
indeed they would most likely snatch, after an interval of 
suspicion, at an offer which could so improve their security 
and assure them a rate of interest such as has never been con- 
templated in any adoption scheme hitherto proposed. But the 
favourableness of the scheme to the debenture-holders might 
not improve its chances with the general public; and compared 
with other adoption schemes the prospect of increased facility 
and cheapness for the public, or of profit for the revenue, 
which this presents is exceedingly small. Nevertheless we 
shall hail, from whatever quarter it may come, any opportunity 
for the discussion of the whole subject, which will prove easily 
susceptible of settlement so soon as the fallacies, apprehensions, 
and jealousies by which it is surrounded are dispelled. Already 
it has been urged in print that such a scheme would not work, 
because the Government could not manage the railways. 
Now this is a thrice-killed foe. In the first place Govern- 
ment need not manage them at all, but might adopt the 
contract system, only stipulating for such regnlations as 
would insure equally proportioned charges, the public con- 
venience, and the application to railways of the post-office 
principle, on which alone they can be soundly worked. ‘The 
present monopoly system is the smallest possibleadvantage to the 
monopolists, but gives a maximum of inconvenience to the 
public; and it is a monopoly which nothing but the Govern- 
ment adoption of the lines can possibly abrogate. The case, 
therefore, is peculiarly one for interposition ; and if the contract 
system were deemed inadmissible, there are many others of 
partial Government management or supervision which would 
make the railways paying national property, whether Parliament 
chose to appropriate the profits of a high fare system, or to 





insolent spirit of domination engendered by it, had, it may be 
remembered, endeavoured to dictate to its weak neighbour, the 
Republic of Uruguay, and to force on that Power a statesman 
who had been driven from place—General Flores. This most 
inexcusable intervention took the shape of a direct military 
aggression. The Uruguayans appealed for aid to their ally, 
the Republic of Paraguay, a State lying far inland, and very 
insignificant, in point of size and population, compared with 
Brazil or the Argentine Confederation, but possessed of that 
hardy spirit of independence which can only live and grow 
under free institutions. Marshal Lopez, the Paraguayan Presi- 
dent, foreseeing that the triumph of Brazil over Uruguay would 
ultimately lead to a like aggression on his own State, chivalrously 
but rashly answered this cry for help. In doing so, however, 
it was necessary for him to march his troops through the 
province of Corrientes, a part of the great Argentine Con- 
federation which lies between the rivers Uruguay and Parana, 
and separates Paraguay from Uruguay and the southern part 
of the Brazilian Empire. Lopez, in the first instance, sought 
permission from the Government of Buenos Ayres to make this 
movement, but was met with a flat refusal, the Argentine being 
actuated both by fear of Brazil and dislike of Paraguay. But, 
with or without permission from the Argentine President, 
Mitre, Lopez was resolved to strike a blow for Uruguay at the 
heart of Brazil, and very injudiciously endeavoured to force his 
way through Corrientes. This step brought about conse- 
quences which might have been fatal to the independence of 
Paraguay. A league was formed between the Emperor 
Pedro I. of the Brazils and the Argentine Republic, aided by 
some fierce Indian tribes from the vast, tinexplored district 
called El Gran Chaco, which, nominally subject to the admi- 
nistration at Buenos Ayres, extends hundreds of miles to the 
west of the Paraguayan State. Ata later period, Uruguay was 
forced to join in the attack on a Power which had risked all 
this danger to help her, and still more recently the Brazilian 
Government have solicited the alliance of Spain, which might 
perhaps have been accorded had not O’Donnell, always favour- 
able to schemes of foreign aggression, been supplanted *by’ 
Narvaez and the Camarilla. It seemed at first sight as if this 
combination would be overwhelming—as if Lopez, by his daring, 
impolitic chivalry, had ruined his country. 

Paraguay was, indeed, for a brief space in extreme peril; 
but the European speculators who looked on her as lost, forgot 


, to take into account the elasticity of popular Governments, and 
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the inherent weakness of a slave Power. Lopez had certainly 
undertaken, in his invasion of Corrientes and Brazil, a task to 
which his powers were quite unequal. His little State was sur- 
rounded on all sides by the territory, almost boundless in 
extent, of his antagonists, containing a population about thirty 
times as large as that of Paraguay. By his advance into 
hostile ground, he gave the allies a chance of striking him a 
severe blow. At a distance from his base of operations, with 
no means of obtaining reinforcements, Lopez, hemmed in 
between the Brazilian and Argentine forces, was completely 
defeated. At the same time, the Paraguayan fleet on the river 
Parana was almost annihilated. Though tho allies suffered a 
loss almost as great, they were far better able to bear it, and it 
was not without risk that Lopez succeeded in effecting a safe 
retreat to his own territory. 

At this juncture, if the Government of Don Pedro had been 
guided by common prudence, the issue of the war might have 
strengthened the hands of Brazil; but success turned the 
heads of the generals and ministers at Rio. The Argentine 
President, Mitre, was not unwilling, we believe, to come to 
terms with Paraguay; but the Brazilian admirals and military 
chiefs avowed their intention of listening to no proposals until 
they had dictated peace within the walls of Ascension, the 
seat of the Paraguayan Government. ‘The great rivers of 
the country gave an opportunity for carrying on the war by 
water as well as by land. Both parties prepared for the 


a with iron-clads, and rifled ordnance, and every modern 


We 


yliance of war. The allied armies crossed the Paraguayan 
ook th: r, announcing, with an arrogance not less vain-glorious 
than Mr. Seward’s famous boast of the “ ninety days,” that in 
three months they would compel a capitulation. But they 
did not reckon sufficiently either on the natural difficulties of 
the cou or on the obstinate valour of the Republicans. 
The se yan forces were concentrated at Curupaity, 
a town sit d nearly at the centre of the State, to 
operate agamst which it was requisite first to reduce the 
fortified place of Curuza. The latter enterprise was 
found by no means easy. The Paraguayans suffered little 
during its siege, and inflicted serious injury both on the fleet 
and army of the allies. The place, at last, was evacuated by 
the garrison, which retreated to Curupaity, and the Brazilians 
prepared to inivest the latter town: Their ardour, however, 
had been some amped by the unexpected obstacles they 
had met with, “@id the Argentine troops fought but half- 
heartedly throughout the war. Some days before the final 
struggle, a conference between the leaders on either side was 
arranged ; but the Brazilians would grant no reasonable terms, 
and the Paraguayans, knowing their own strength, were quite 
ready to fight. On the 22nd of September, the allies, with 
nearly 20,000 troops and a squadron of thirteen gunboats and 
monitors, began the attack on Curupaity. Throughout the 
day the combat raged with obstinacy, but at its close the 
Brazilians and Argentines had been utterly overthrown. By 
the admissions of telegrams from Rio Janeiro, the assailants lost 
more than 8,000 men in killed and wounded, and had half their 
fleet disabled. The defeat is therefore a crushing one—more so, no 
doubt, than the telegram admits—and it has probably resulted 
in) €apitulation on such terms as Lopez wished to concede. 
If he is prudent, he will not be too harsh with the Argentine 
State, which he may easily win over as an ally. From Brazil 
he wil! doubtless exact a considerable cession of territory, and 
insure its freedom from slavery by such provisions as the Free- 
soil party in the United States would have contented themselves 
with before the outbreak of the civil war. He would thus buy 
at a cheap rate the adherence of a coloured party in Brazil 
itself, which in the’event of a renewedmgar would secure him a 
still greater victory than that which he Was just gained. 

The issue of this war in South America is interesting because 
it is probably the commencement of a transition period for that 
continent, which may perhaps be tedious and painful, but which 
is necessary to its regeneration. The Brazilian Empire is essen- 
tially a slave Power, with all its vices and weaknesses. Already 
the dangerous preponderance of the servile and coloured element 
in the population causes a general feeling of insecurity in the 
ruling caste. The late disaster may very probably be the spark 
to fire the mine. It is at least certain that the present state 
of things cannot long continue—that the immense slave popu- 
lation, living close to free Republics, and looking to them with 
thankfulness and hope, will endeavour one day to break the 
chain, unless the horrors of such a struggle be averted by an 
early and cautious Act of Emancipation. This may be con- 
ceded by the Government in a moment of extreme weakness, 
and therefore we regard the recent victory of Paraguay as a 
hopeful fact. We think so, not on account of its influence on 
the future of Brazil only, but also because, in winuing the victory, 
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the Paraguayans displayed higher qualities than we have been 
accustomed to accredit the South Americans with—qualities 
which give us some reason to conclude that Republican insti- 


tutions may retain vitality to the south as well as to the north 
of the Isthmus of Panama. 








JUDICIAL CHANGES. 


_ Ir appears certain that the Government are about to propose 
extensive alterations in our judicial system. The details of the 
measure which they will submit to Parliament, are, of ‘course, 
unknown ; but there seems to be no doubt that their schemes 
will include a re-arrangement of the circuits, and will necessitate 
the appointment of two, if not three, new judges. Lord Derby 
has, indeed, been fortunate, as far as legal appointments are 
concerned, during his short tenure of office. Ecclesiastical 
patronage has not fallen to him either during his present or his 
previous administrations. He never has had the gift of a 
single English see. But if Lord Palmerston will long be re- 
membered as the bishop-maker, Lord Derby bids fair to earn 
the title of judge-maker. Already he has conferred on Con- 
servative lawyers two of the great prizes of the profession. A 
third will be at his disposal at the close of Michaelmas Term, 
and if Parliament should sanction the creation of an additional 
judge in the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
three new judges will shortly be appointed by his Lord Chan- 
cellor. We trust that the changes about to be made will be 
thoroughly considered. The whole_of our judicial system 
requires re-organization, and patchwork legislation is worse 
than useless. It inflicts great inconvenience on professional 
men without securing any countervailing advantage for the 
public. To take a single assize town off one circuit, for 
example, and to add it to another is merely meddlesome. 
What is required is a radical reform in our mode of administer- 
ing justice. It may seem sacrilege to a lawyer of the old 
school to interfere with circuits or with the legal terms, but 
the mode of dividing the year, both in London and the country, 
requires thorough revision. We should not wish, however, 
to see either circuits or terms abolished. It would not be 
difficult to remodel them in accordance with the wants of the 
community. We have made great progress of late years in 
reforming the principles of our common and criminal law. 
The old formalities, so dear to special pleaders, are well nigh 
swept away. ‘The ludicrous technicalities of procedure, which 
formerly rendered our law the laughing-stock of scientific jurists, 
have almost entirely disappeared, and common law is now 
substantially common sense. But, although much has been 
done to improve principles, nothing has been done to improve 
practice. Administrative reform is hardly known én the law. 
The condition of the nation has entirely changed, yet we 
attempt to make the old machinery answer. The judges still 
hold the assizes with little more frequency than they used to 
hold them in the reign of Henry III. The Courts still sit in 
banco at Westminster for the same number of days as they 
sat before America was discovered, and when the commerce 
of the whole country was not equal to that which now belongs 
to a second or third rate town. The time has surely come for 
the abolition of arrangements no more suited to modern times 
than the armour of a crusader would have been to the com- 
batants at Sadowa. | 

The real remedy for the present unsatisfactory state of 
things is, as we have already indicated, to be found, not so 
much in an increase of our judicial staff as in a readjustment 
of judicial labour. At the same time, we have no doubt that 
the fifteen judges, even if their time was better economized, 
would be uneqnal to the transaction of the ever-increasing 
legal business of the country. Since the year 1830, when their 
number was raised from twelve to fifteen, their work has 
increased enormously. Indeed it would have become unmanage- 
able long ago, had not the establishment of county courts 
afforded them some relief. But that relief is of a very partial 
character, and we are not surprised at their having reported to 
the Government that they are overworked. The public will not 
grudge them new colleagues. An extra fifteen thousand @ year 
is a small price to pay for speed and efficiency in the settlement 
of legal disputes. Cases like “ Jarndyce v. Jarndyce” ought to be 
impossible. The first step to be taken is the abolition of the old 
legal terms. At present the courts sit i: banco for about eighteen 
or nineteen working days in Michaelmas and Hilary T | ~~ 
for twenty-four in Easter Term, and for twenty-one in T) 
Eighty-four days in all may be taken as the very outside 
of the sittings in term throughout the year. Occac' 
when the engagements of the judges permit, there are 
“sittings after term ;” but we may lay them out of a a 
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and state generally that only for eighty-four out of three 
hundred and thirteen days are the Courts of Common Law in 
session. The period is wholly insufficient for the disposal of 
the matters which come before them. Term, directly or in- 
directly, should be greatly lengthened if the scandal of a long 
list of arrears is to be avoided. All the three courts, indeed, 
are not burdened alike. The Queen’s Bench is usually the 
most backward, owing to the amount of Crown business 
necessarily discussed there. The Common Pleas and Exchequer 
should ordinarily have about equal shares of work. But up to 
the present time, owing to the reputation of Sir William Erle 
and to various other causes, which it is needless to specify, the 
former court has been more popular than the latter. The 
appointment of Sir Fitzroy Kelly as Chief Baron may perhaps 
restore the Exchequer to the position it occupied in the days 
of Alderson and Parke. In that case, the remarks as to 
arrears, which only apply now to the Common Pleas and 
Queen’s Bench, will become applicable to the Exchequer also. 
Each court would still be in arrear, but the amount of work to 
be done in each would be more equal. There should, however, 
be no arrears in any court at the commencement of each 
succeeding legal year, and there neéd be none if the. sittings 
were prolonged at law as they are in equity. One court at 
least should sit in banco in London from November to July, 
except during the circuits. With the existing judicial staff 
such a plan would be impracticable; but when the Bench has 
“been recruited in the manner proposed, it could easily be 
carried out. Time would also be saved if Easter and Trinity 
Terms were consolidated. The eight days of vacation which 
now separates the end of the first from the beginning of the 
second are entirely lost. The gap isan awkward one. Itis too 
short to give much relief to either the Bench or the Bar, while it 
is long enough to cause a good deal of inconvenience to anxious 
suitors. The next reform required is an alteration in the circuits. 
The Northern, in spite of Lord Westbury’s measure depriving 
it of Yorkshire, is still too heavy. Manchester, with its 
separate assize, takes up as much time as was formerly taken 
by York, and the Liverpool cause-list remains as long as ever. 
The remedy suggested is the creation of a new circuit, to 
consist of Lancashire alone. Yorkshire would be reunited to 
the Northern counties, and would form with them the new 
Northern Circuit. The Midland would shrink again into its 
former dimensions, but a new assize, to be established at 
Birmingham, would probably lead to a great increase of 
business in Warwickshire. Upon the whole, this plan is the 
best of the many which have been proposed. In the dull time 
of the past long vacation a writer, who signed himself a 
‘“‘ Member of the Midland,” advocated in the Zimes newspaper 
a far more comprehensive scheme, by which no less than six 
of the existing circuits would have been affected. His propo- 
sition was not thoroughly discussed. The great smoking-in- 
railway-carriages controversy smothered it. But it would 
neither have been acceptable to the profession nor beneficial to 
the public. Interference, for interference sake, is to be depre- 
cated. We believe that very little change in the territorial 
limits of any of the circuits except the Northern and Midland 
is necessary. The Home might possibly be improved by a total 
abolition of the Civil Assize in Surrey. The great majority of 
causes tried there are London causes, which could be dealt with 
much more satisfactorily at Westminster or Guildhall. But the 
remaining circuits, the North and South Wales, the Norfolk, 
the Western and the Oxford, do not seem to require any 
modification. 

We have confined our observations to the Courts of Common 
Law, because it is there that the necessity of reform is most 
urgent. But the Court of Chancery is scarcely equal to the 
exigencies of the business brought into it; especially in 
chambers the delay is great. The chief clerks of the Master 
of the Rolls and Vice Chancellors are overwhelmed with work. 
One addition has just been made to their number, but it 
should be at once still further augmented. No doubt the 
present pressure, which is caused by the immense number of 
winding-up petitions, is to some degree accidental; but at all 
times the administrative action of the court is too slow. There 
has been, it must be admitted, an astonishing improvement 
since the days of Lord Eldon, yet even now the progress of a 


‘ Chancery suit is provokingly wearisome, The parties get their 
* case heard in court, it is true, with tolerable rapidity. The 


power possessed by the Chancellor of transferring causes from 


- an overworked to yn underworked Vice-Chancellor—a power, 
~-we may remark which might be most beneficially exercised in 
“the Commen Law Courts—prevents business from unduly 
~acoumw ting in any one court. But after the decree is pro- 
*M0UPced there is often a vexatious loss of time, owing to the 


Vasufficiency of what may be called the domestic machinery of 





the court. We hope that Lord Chelmsford will not leave this 
grievance unredressed. 

Lastly, a word must be said as to the Probate and Divorce 
Court. Sir James Wilde is the hardest-worked member of the 
whole judicial staff, and he has a right to expect some assistance 
in the performance of his onerous and very disagreeable duties. 
And in this court delay of any sort is unpardonable. No 
person ought to be permitted to remain for months and even 
years under one of the gravest accusations which can be made 
against him. To an innocent man or woman the torture of a 
long pending divorce suit must be intolerable. We have pro- 
vided, by recent legislation, a “short and easy method” of 
divorce, and we are bound to see it worked in as unobjectionable 
@ manner as possible. With that view it is absolutely essential 
that the Judge Ordinary should have one if not two colleagues 
associated with him. 

In every court of justice, therefore, there can be no doubt 
that great improvements are needed, and the problem which 
the Government will have to solve is how to combine the 
mazimum of public advantage with the minimum of private 
inconvenience. We trust that their propositions will be neither 
rash nor incomplete. Perhaps the best course to take would 
be to issue a commission to inquire into the whole subject, and 
to base a measure upon the report of the commissioners. 












No marriage can be regarded as a common-place event, 
when the sacred rite unites the lowliest and the most obscure, 
it is a crisis in the life and destiny of two human beings ; the 
fertile source of happiness or sorrow not confined to themselves ; 
the sweet or bitter spring of unnumbered hs Cefn par. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE CHSAREWITCH. : 








to those who wed, and to the society of which the part. 
Royal marriages are this, and something besid he alliance 
which the heir to a throne may form must erfully react 
on his character; and if he is in the way to become an 
arbitrary sovereign, it is a matter of the deepest concern 
to his own subjects. In former days, these marriages set the 
seal upon dynastic alliances, and foreshadowed the course of 
national policy. At present, they have undoubtedly lost much 
of this significance, but we question whethergeven in these en- 
lightened times, they are wholly without Papa ninence The 
effect of family ties is no doubt often overri y more power- 
ful considerations. Even the most absolute monarchs are 
compelled, in matters of foreign policy, to defer to the opinion, 
and to consult the interests, of their subjects, rather than their 
own wishes ; and it is also true, that in those so highly placed, 
the instincts of ambition are apt to be more powerfal than 
those of family affection. Still, there is reason to believe that 
the connection between two Royal families is not entirely with- 
out its bearing upon the tone of their diplomatic intereourse; 
that it tends to unite them whea more powerful forces do not 
tear them asunder; and that it smoothes away many a diffi- 
culty, and facilitates many a good understanding. It is said, 
indeed, that the events of the last few years prove that Impe- 
rial matrimonial alliances have no political influence;. but it 
seems to us, on the contrary, that their connections do. in fact 
still possess the modified kind of inflwence which we have 
attributed to them. It is no secret that the action of the 
English Government in regard to Denmark was materially 
hampered by the opinions of the most illustrious person 
in the country, and the source of those opinions is still 
less a secret. Again, it is generally believed that the family 
ties which exist between the King of Prussia and the minor 
sovereign families of Germany constituted one of the obstacles 
which Count Bismarck had to overcome before he could drive 
or lead his Sovereign along the path of annexation ; and it is 
pretty notorious that one, at least, of the German grand dukes 
was allowed to retain a portion of his dominions because his 
relation, the Czar, was good enough to intercede on his behalf, 
Although, therefore, we do not believe that the marriage of the 
Princess Dagmar to the heir of all the Russias involves any- 
thing like a guarantee of the integrity of the smaller by the 
larger State, we do not think it will be wholly. out 
bearing upon the future of the Scandinavian kingdom. After 
all, even the most powerful nations will think once the more 
about attacking a small kingdom, if its Royal family have 
influential connections, than if nobody felt an interest in its 
welfare ; and in these second thoughts, which are proverbially 
the best, there may be safety for the threatened victim of 
intrigue or aggression. What trials fate may have in store 
for the gallant nation which she has so severely tried in recent 
years, we know not; but we sincerely trust that the rl 

of the beautiful Princess, whom all Englishmen so much 
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admired when she visited us three years ago, may be the 
harbinger of brighter days for her country, and that we may, 
at any rate, accept it as some indication that the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg does not, at present, nourish those ambitious 
designs of Scandinavian annexation which are attributed to it 
in some of the canards by which the Continental press is now 
pervaded. Let us add, as we have commenced the expression 
of those good wishes that are appropriate to this happy occa- 
sion, that we also trust this marriage may be a source of 
happiness to both of the parties principally concerned, and that 
the Russian people may reap that benefit which the influence 
of a gentle and high-minded woman, and of a pure and 
virtuous Court, never fail to exert upon a people. 

The ceremony must have been one of a very imposing 
character, if we may trust the descriptions with which we are 
furnished by the correspondents of our contemporaries. The 
barbaric splendour and wealth of Russia seems to have been 
displayed with lavish profusion. The grave gentleman who 
usually sends the Times from Berlin elaborate dissertations upon 
the most knotty points of German politics seems, indeed, to have 
been perfectly bewildered by the variety and gorgeousness of the 
costumes. His contribution to current history takes very much 
the form, and contains very much the substance, of an article 
in one of the fashionable journals; and we should imagine that 
it must have been perused with the liveliest satisfaction by the 
millinery, dressmaking, and Cowrt Circular-reading portions 
of society—but scarcely by any one else. From the productions 
of more graphic pens we do however gather that there was 
much that was striking and picturesque in the scene ; and that if 
the Tartar was, as we are told he is always, beneath the skin 
of the Muscovite, he was on this occasion concealed with extra- 
ordinary and complete success. The most remarkable feature 
in the scene was perhaps the number and variety of the 
different tribes or races who were there represented. The 
illustrious bride could scarcely have had brought before 
her in a more forcible manner the extent of the world’s 
surface occupied by the empire over which her husband will 
one day rule than by the presence of that brilliant crowd of 
chiefs and nobles gathered together from regions so widely 
apart and so strangely contrasted in all their characteristics. 
There were some, too, amongst them—new subjects of the 
empire—whose presence may have suggested a reflection upon 
the rapid extension of the Russian frontiers during recent 
years, and may perhaps have inspired a hope for the con- 
tinuance of that victorious career which, although checked in 
Europe, is still proceeding in Asia with such continuous 
success. At the same time, a generous spectator can scarcely 
have looked upon old Schamyl, dragged from his retirement to 
adorn the festivities of his conqueror, without a feeling of sym- 
pathetic regret for the fate of those gallant Circassian moun- 
taineers whom “ holy Russia” has so ruthlessly crushed. To 
the politicians who were present, the most interesting figures 
were, no doubt, those of the Prince of Wales and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. It is the first time, so far as we 
are aware, that any member of the English Royal Family, 
to say nothing of the heir to the Crown, has visited 
St. Petersburg, and it is only natural that, when so 
many--rumours of all sorts of possible or impossible 
combinations are flying about, people should speculate 
upon the probable bearings of a rapprochement between 
the courts of England and Russia. For our own part, 
we do not suppose that anything in particular will come 
of this interchange of courtesies; but we should certainly not 
be sorry if it should foreshadow better and more friendly relations 
than have lately prevailed between the two nations. While the 
French have fully resumed their old habits of amiable and even 
cordial intercourse with the Russians, we have never got over 
the coolness generated by the Crimean war. Even the wish of 
the Emperor Napoleon and of a large part of the French people 
to go to war on behalf of Poland, does not seem to have given 
so much offence as Lord Russell’s didactic despatches. Our 
usual facility for making ourselves disliked has certainly not 
failed us in this instance; possibly the reason may be that we 
have only too cordially reciprocated it. The time, however, has 
now come when we ought seriously to consider whether there 
is any good ground for standing churlishly aloof from Russia, 
and treating her as the béte noire of politics. She is no longer 
dangerous to the freedom of Europe. She has made an 
end of Poland, and: it is really absurd to allow any futile 
regret on that score to influence our minds. The other nation- 
alities of Western Europe are now perfectly safe from any 
attack on her part, nor do we believe that she contemplates 
anything of the kind. According to some prophets of evil, — 
the day will come when we shall have to fight her for the 
possession of India; but so remote a contingency need not | 






























































































trouble us at the present day. There remains, indeed, “the 
Eastern question” as a source of difference; but to us the 
existence of this question appears rather a reason for endeavour- 
ing to come to a good understanding with Russia. We have 
failed to settle it in opposition to her; could we not discover 
some plan which would be mutually acceptable to us both, and 
which would have the further advantage of emancipating the 
Christian population of Turkey from Moslem oppression ? 
The experiment is certainly worth trying; and we should, 
therefore, for that, if for no other reason, rejoice to accept the 
visit of the Prince of Wales as a sign that the two countries 
are no longer holding each other diplomatically at arm’s 
length. As to the Crown Prince of Prussia, he is no stranger 
at St. Petersburg; but his appearance on this occasion 
had been heralded by so many strange and alarming 
rumours that he was probably an object of quite as much 
curiosity as the Prince of Wales. To those who believe that he 
was charged by Count Bismarck with the mission of negotiating 
the partition of Austria and Turkey for the benefit of Russia 
and Prussia, his visit must have assumed all the importance of 
a@ political event. As, however, we do not happen to believe 
anything of the kind, there is nothing left us but the common- 
place conviction that he, like the rest of those who “ assisted ” 
at the ceremony, was principally actuated by a desire to do 
honour to a very lovely princess, and to a prince who is said 
to be at least ‘‘ promising.” 








SIKH REINFORCEMENTS. 


As an abstract proposition the suggestion, made by a recent: 
correspondent of the leading journal, to employ the Sikhs upon 
general service—even, if necessary, in Hurope—may be allowed 
at this dull season of the year to occupy, for a brief space, 
the public attention. The idea, though put forth with evident 
pretensions to originality, has been frequently mooted and dis- 
cussed, both in India and in this country, but only to be rejected 
as rather plausible than practicable. So far as the Sikhs them- 
selves are concerned, it cannot be doubted that they would eage: 
volunteer for active service in Europe or elsewhere. On the tye 
occasions on which they have already had an opportunity of 
serving beyond the seas—in Burmah and in China—so large 
an amount of booty was collected that those who were left 
behind considered themselves as in some measure aggrieved, 
and have never ceased to long for the time when they too might 
go forth to conquer and to “ loot.” If ever the appeal were made, 
thousands and tens of thousands of stalwart Punjabees, Mus- 
sulmans as well as Sikhs, would step forward ready to cross 
the “ Kala panee” and to do battle with any nation upon the 
face of the earth. Equally unquestionable is it that they 
would acquit themselves well whoever might be their oppo- 
nents, and would prove themselves worthy of the steel of 
the bravest soldiers. In the two campaigns, in both of 
which, for a time, the fortune of our Indian Empire trembled 
in the balance, they displayed not only a wild recklessness 
of danger, but that tenacity which is the highest exhibition 
of courage, and which is usually the most valued result of 
discipline. Even when beaten they were not routed; but if 
defeated one day were ready to fight again on the next. Only 
three days after the slaughter of Moodkee, they withstood for 
forty-eight hours together the fierce onslaught of the British 
troops at Ferozeshuhur, and in the end were driven across 
the Sutlej rather through the treachery of their own sirdars 
than by our exertions. So, likewise, in the second Panjab cam- 
campaign, they gave abundant proof of valour and determina- 
tion. It has been objected, indeed, that it would not answer to 
extend the Mutiny Act to India, and also that the presence of 
Indian regiments would derange the whole system of pay and 
allowances. These objections alike belong to the school of red- 
tape and old-fashioned routine. But there would, in fact, be no 
necessity whatever for the extension of the Mutiny Act to 
India, or for incurring the serious expense which at present 
arises when native and European troops act in concert. All 
that is needed is an Act of Parliament empowering the War 
Office, upon the responsibility of the entire Cabinet, ‘to call 
upon the Governor-General for a contingent of native troops, 
whether Punjabees, Goorkhas, or Bheels, who might volunteer; 
to serve their sovereign, not only eastward of the Cape, but 
also in northern lands, or those of the West. ither 
the subject of pay and allowances deprive | tate, in its 
hour of need, of the aid of the swarthy warriors of the 
Punjab. The superior rate of pay drawn by officers of the 
Indian army is more than counterbalanced by the numerous 
drawbacks incidental to that service; nor any 
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at a time when the war costs were largely defrayed from 
the revenues of India, why the pay of English troops should 
be doubled, because their danger is shared and their task 
diminished by the co-operation of Sikh or Sepoy battalions. 


i it t be denied that there do exist 
ep Chtadichs dgian 3 sloy _ expects to be free from all reply. 


weighty objections against the employment of the Panjabees 
on this side, at least, of the Isthmus of Suez. 


and martial spirit in a people already too prompt in the use of 
arms, and who are now with difficulty being trained to agri- 
cultural pursuits. And the question naturally presents itself, 
What is to become of the troops on their return to India from 
foreign service, if ever it happened that a large force were 
transported to Europe? ‘T’o imagine that, on being dis- 
banded, they would at once resume the ploughshare with con- 
tented minds, would be simply to disclose a profound miscon- 
ception of the Sikh character. And it is quite certain that, 
instead of carrying back to their untravel'ed countrymen 
enlarged views of the power and resources of Great Britain, 
the result would be exactly the reverse. The impression they 
themselves would receive, and which they would faithfully 
reflect, would be that the population of these isles consisted 
chiefly of the trading and writer castes, while the warrior caste 
was utterly insignificant and incapable of maintaining a 
lengthened struggle. The very fact of the aid of a Sikh con- 
tingent being needed would tend to lower the prestige of 
British power in the eyes of the natives generally, who have 
already lost much of their former awe and reverence for the 
distant island-home of their conquerors and rulers. A still 
more intimate knowledge of the unwar:ike habits and tastes of 
the British people would not fail to lower us in their estimation, 
“T am not alarmed,” said Hyder Ali, “at what I see of the 
force and resources of the Company, but at what is unseen.” 
This speech, as Sir John Malcolm justly remarks, “ faithfully 
represents the impression which was made upon ignorant 
nations of the power of a State which they observed to draw 
support at pleasure from a country with whose means they 
were unacquainted, and whose power they had only been able 
to judge of by its effects; and these have been of a nature 
calculated to make them form the most exaggerated opinion of 
its magnitude.” It may be as well not to draw aside the 
curtain too soon. 
There is yet another point worthy of consideration. A single 
Sikh regiment would suffice to demoralize the whole town, or 
camp, in which it might chance to be quartered. So unutter- 
ably loathsome are their views and practices in certain matters 
that nothing short of dire necessity would ever justify our domes- 
ticating them here. And-in the event of their being employed 
in a European war, their predatory habits would cast as much 
discredit upon the British name as did the employment of the 
American Indians in the War of Independence. Should England, 
indeed, ever be compelled to resort to the aid of a Sikh con- 
tingent, she would find that she was leaning on a broken staff, 
and upon a reed that was ready to run into her hand. So 
long as she remains mistress of the seas, she cannot be reduced 
to dependence upon such dangerous auxiliaries; and if her 
ancient maritime supremacy were lost, it is not easy to see how 
a large force of Sikhs is to be brought either round the Cape, 
or through Egypt and the Mediterranean. Neither is it quite 
apparent from what source an army of 25,000 Sikhs is to be 
provided with officers. Even on the irregular system it would 
require at least 200 men of character and ability, conversant 
with their language and capable of inspiring confidence and 
But newspaper correspondents, who have “ideas” 
to propound, seldom condescend to these troublesome details. 
On a smaller scale, however, Sikhs might advantageously be 
sent to China, Japan, and the Cape of Good Hope. - One 
European regiment to guard the guns would be quite sufficient for 
duty at Hong-Kong, if supplemented by two or three corps of 
Sikhs, who would thus serve in some degree as hostages for 
the loyalty of their countrymen at home. In J apan, again, 
Sikh troops, kept in awe by the guns of one or two ships of 
war, might render the presence of a European corps altogether 
unnecessary. While as for the Cape, should they indulge their 
national love of “loot” at the expense of Caffres or Hottentots, 
it would be with no other result than the arraying themselves, 
not in purple and fine linen, but in such finery as the— 


* Painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his father won.” 








AUTHORS AND ORITICS. 


_Mn. Roseat Bucnanan feels aggrieved at the dedication of 
his “ London Poems” incurring the blame.of sycophancy, and at 


In the first ! i 
| content that. he should howl and rot there, and faintly hoping 


it d policy to keep up a turbulent | 
halen Biagtt h  s P ey | that the consciousness of public contempt might prevent: him 





‘a London Magazine publishing one of his “ juvenile writings” 


with his signature. After having hinted at a lawsuit against 
both critic and publisher, Mr. Buchanan prudently resorts to 
the columns of the Atheneum as a cheaper court of justice 
than any of her Majesty’s courts, and one, moreover, where he 
He writes grandly, that he 
leaves the assaulter of the dedication “ to his dog’s paradise, 


from ever again venturing on the highways of literature.” To 
do more than this would be “ to demean a stainless reputa- 
tion [that of Mr. Robert Buchanan] to the brutal level where 
such base things are conceived and perpetrated.” With regard 
to the other affair, Mr. Buchanan says, in even loftier 
tones :—‘ I have found it necessary to write variously for bread ; 
and although in so doing I attempt to write well and respon- 
sibly, I should only under very extraordinary circumstances 
reprint what was so written. What is produced to serve one 
purpose and serves it, is quite unlikely to serve another and a 
higher purpose; and althongh it is at all times a misfortune to 
the man and a disgrace to the country that an original writer 
(such as Mr. Robert Buchanan] should be compelled to drudge 
with his pen for subsistence, the public has been too generous 
to judge me by any productions save those which, in the 
intervals of labour, I have carefally nurtured, and which I am 
able bolily and candidly to avow.” We understand Mr. 
Buchanan to mean that he is an original writer ; that he ought 
to be able to live by his original writings; that the public, 
which is generous enough to jadge him by. them, is not 
generous enough to support him by them; and that those who 
are not generous enough to judge him by what he wants to 
be judged by are cowardly mongrels, doomed to a dog’s 
paradise, 

Our fear of being sent yelping to that region need not deter 
us from speaking our mind to Mr. Buchanan with the same 
plainnesss. An author who consigns a critic so determinedly 
to so unpleasant an asylum should be quite certain that he is 
not unconsciously occupying a corner in a fool's paradise him- 
self. We have always been pleased to judge Mr.- Buchanan, 
and to judge him favourably, by his best writings. We have 
abstained from judging him by what he considers good and 
responsible writing—what we have often found wenk, and 
sometimes silly. We took no notice of his pretentious essay 
on “ Immorality in Authorship,” and of the critical papers in 
which he exaggerated, without even weighing them, the dicta 
of Mr. G. H. Lewes. And, for the same reason, we shall not 
judge Mr. Bachanan by the insufferable conceit of this letter, 
nor do him the injustice of attributing to him in his poetic and 
original capacity what is evidently the snarl of a spoiled pet, 
upon whose tail somebody has trodden. Impatience of criticism 
is, indeed, nothing new. Mr. Buchanan has not added to the 
stock of epithets already heaped upon critics. That the critic 
is a vile creature, made up of bad taste and envy; that his 
sole pleasure is to crush rising talent and degrade established 
genius, either Ly his sneers or his more loathsome praise, has 
been said by all writers in turn. The man who earns your 
contempt by reviewing your book to-day is quite as savage 
against you when you review his book to-morrow. Mr. 
Buchanan is merely following in the track of Mr. Swinburne, 
who called his critics pigs and babies, and asked them why 
they grudged the lotus and the laurel to those who never 
grudged them their bells and coral—their trough and straw. 
Smaller men than Mr. Swinburne, and smaller men than Mr. 
Buchanan, are following the example. It is impossible to say 
that an actor is prompted in his part without being cast in 
damages for libel. Only this week we have Mr. Vining, at 
the Princess’s, coming forward and saying that people who hiss 
an actress disgrace their manhood. If we are to accept this 
principle, there is an end of all criticism, and, though that might 
seem desirable to poets, original writers, actors, and managers, 
the public would soon repent of the generosity which banished 
from their posts the sentinels, as Longfellow called them, of 
the grand army of letters. Mr. Buchanan himself would find 
his bread taken out of his mouth. He might starve as poets 
starved in the last century, when it was not thought a disgrace 
for Johnson to drudge on a dictionary, and when Pope exulted 
that the “ten years to comment and translate,” to which he 
was doomed by Dulness, had made him independent. In still 
earlier times it was no disgrace for Shakspeare to drudge 
with his pen for subsistence, and write plays which, “after 
attracting audiences, served another and a higher purpose, On 
Mr. Buchanan’s showing, it was better for Burns to be employed 
as a gauger than to write for money. The many gréat men who 
have worked for bread, and whose work has survived the art 
of others, are put out of the question. Schiller writing plays 
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for money, Turner washing in skies in Indian ink at half a 
crown a drawing, Coleridge proposing to translate the complete 
works of Kant if he was paid by the sheet, are instances to 
which Mr. Buchanan might look with envy. And the list 
could be multiplied almost indefinitely, if it were necessary to 
prove that both thought and writing are drudgery, and few men 
remain constant to them without a present reward. 

How far it is true that critics delight in unfair and ignoble 
assaults, may well be decided by the present generation. There 
probably never was a time when so many men of culture gave 
themselves up to criticism, when so many elaborate reviews of 
so many books were published, and so many men read books 
critically, with a view to expressing their opinions on them. It is 
plain that much criticism is hasty; much is shallow. Some critics 
have not taken the trouble to read their books through, others 
have not taken the trouble to understand them. But so far as the 
critic has gone, he mostly takes a fair view; and though this 
view is often superficial it is not inspired by wilful malice. 
The author's first thought is always “ some enemy has done 
this;” but the enemy is constantly one of his own creation. 
How can we tell that our playful wit may not seem vulgarity 
to a more refined taste? How can we be sure that others will 
see life as we have seen it, and will look at men from the point 
of view that we have chosen? No two men ever see the same 
forms in the clouds. We are apt to assign to stupidity what 
is really the result of a difference of perception, and we will not 
allow others the same liberty of tastes that we are always 
claiming. Besides, it often happens that the sting of a 
criticism is its truth. Mr. Swinburne is furious because he is 
accused of indecency; but is he not indecent? Byron was 
angry because the same charge was made against Don Juan; 
and now we have Mr. Swinburne appealing to Don Juan. 
Byron wrote his famous satire because the Edinburgh Review 
attacked his “ Hours of Idleness”; and who reads the “ Hours of 
Idleness” now except as a curiosity of literature? When Wilson 
reviewed Teunyson’s first volume, and “ mingled blame and 
praise,” the young poet answered that he forgave the blame, 
but could not forgive the praise. 
thé poems that were censured have been omitted or altered, 
while those chosen for praise are still among the gems of the 
poet Laureate. In all these cases there is no knowing what 
would have been the result of injudicious praise, or of the want 
of extreme censure. Imagine Byron encouraged to write 
“ Hours of Idleness” all his life, and never opening up the vein 
into which he was driven by opposition! If there is any truth 
in Pope’s line— 

“ Those best can bear reproof who merit praise” — 


we oaght to be less fearful of criticising good writers than even 
of sparing bad writers. We may be sure that the good will 
improve by being shown their faults. When they have got 
over the first burst of temper, written their satire, their 
preface, or their letter to the Athencewm, they will see that 
there was something in the criticism after all. Mr. Buchanan 
will take a hair of the dog that bit him, and Mr. Swinburne 
will reflect that a sty may be of pseudo-classical architecture. 

Critics are accused of .being slow to praise, except from per- 
sonal motives. It is true that a reviewer does not commit 
himself to praise as readily as he would commit himself to 
censure; but that is more the fault of the public than the 
fault of the reviewer. An unjust attack on a writer is 
chuckled over. It is very unfair, no doubt, but then it is so 
clever. Praise, on the other hand, is looked at with the 
scrutinizing glance of a Post-office sorter weighing a suspicious 
letter. If it is the least overweight, if it even shakes the 
scale, it is doomed, and “ disgraceful puffery,” “ paid for, you 
may be sure,” ‘“author’s own writing,” are certain to follow. 
_ Moreover, the art of praising is difficult in itself, and the grand 
simplicity of Mr. Puff’s “ characters strongly drawn—highly 
eoloured—hand of a master—fand of genuine humour—mine 
of invention—neat dialogue—Attic salt,” is now almost con- 
fined to papers of the lowest order. There is yet another 
reason for the scarcity of praise, that there is a scarcity of 
merit. But this reason, of course, will not impose on authors, 
and we must be content to introduce it with becoming modesty 
at the end of an article. 








SABBATARIANISM. 


“ Live and let live” is a homely, old-fashioned adage, the 
spirit of which every kind of zealot, and especially the religious 
zealot, is liable to underrate. We have no doubt that among 
the members of the deputation which lately waited on Lord 
John Manners, with the expressed object of suppressing Sunday 


Yet in later editions some of | 
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Bands, there were many who really believed that their cause 
was a righteous one, that the Lord’s Day Rest Society was a 
beneficent iastitution, and that the metaphorical consumption 
of cakes and ale is, and always has been, incompatible with 
the highest order of human virtue. The most surprising 
feature in the case is, not that these gentlemen entertain such 
convictions, but that they cannot see why there should be two 
opinions on the subject; or, if there is a second opinion, why 
it should not yield to their own. Mr. Girdlestone, the Chair- 
man of the Society, who seriously stated that he “ believed 
Sunday bands to be opposed to the principles of the true 
religion,” will surely not be prepared to deny that there are 
thousands of his countrymen as good as, and, perhaps, a little 
wiser than, himself, who believe nothing of the kind. Are 
these not be heard also? or does Mr, Girdlestone claim for the 

society over which he has the honour to preside a moral juris- 

diction whith the Church itself would not dare to exercise P 

Because, if so, and as there happens to be an infinite gradation 

of opinions on the proper observance of Sunday, it might be 
as well to ascertain how and when the limit of interference 
should be drawn. Sin, we may be sure, will euter our hearts 
through the eye as well as the ear; and if the sound of 
secular masic is thought likely to demoralize us on the first 
day of the week, by-and-by a theory may be started the effect 
of which would be to exclude from our sight every object which 
we may have regarded with pleasure on Saturday afternoon, 

or may look at again on Monday morning. The feeblest point 
of Sabbatarianism is, in short, the gross inconsistency which 
it displays. There are a few people ignorant enongh to believe 
that the sacred injunction which positively forbids any manner 
of work to be done on the seventh day, was really and veritably 
intended for the first. There are others who, while admitting 
that the Lord’s Day is.not the Jewish Sabbath, yet consider 
the commandment equally applicable to both. We have 
never been able clearly to understand how this latter principle 
came to be received; but, supposing it, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to be a correct one, is there any living Englishman who 
accepts the precept in its literal sense? Is it not a notorious 
fact that serious-minded people, who would not for worlds open 
a writing-case or take up a newspaper on Sanday—who seru- 
pulously refrain from every kind of labour, whether mental or 
bodily, themselyes,—is it not well known that these very 

persons, and on the same day, ring for their shaving-water in 

the morning, have their boots blacked, their beds made, their 

milk and cream brought round to the door, and, not unfre- 

quently, sit down to a hot dinner, which is served in the usual 

way? Now, all these details not only imply real manual 

labour on the part of one’s “ man-servant and maid-servant,” 

but represent a kind of service which is absolutely and utterly 

beyond the mere necessities of life. The truth is, that such 

people obey the commandment just as far as they find it con- 

venient to do so, and no farther. They have scruples about 
working themselves, but they see no objection to allowing their 
servants to work forthem. This is hardly fair. Still less is it 
fair to deprive the London poor of an innocent source of enjoy- 

ment on Sunday, which it would be impossible for them to 

enjoy on any other day. We say “ innocent” advisedly, for 

no one but a fanatic would really suppose that good music 

tends to make a man vicious. If disorder or irregularity has 
ever prevailed in consequence of the “ Penny Bands” in Regent’s 
Park, or elsewhere (and we have never yet heard of complaints 
to that effect), it has been probably owing to the long disuse 
of such amusements—not to their revival. For our part, indeed, 
we regard the gloomy aspect which English towns generally 
wear upon a Sunday in the light of a national misfortune. 
The ingenious Frenchman who, ia a work on English life, 
headed one chapter with the title of “ Dimanche a Londres,” 
and then filled the page with asterisks, indicated a satire the 
force of which could bardly fail to be appreciated on both sides 
ofthe British Channel. There is, perhaps, no capital in the 
world where the first day of the week is hailed with such a 
diversity of feeling as by the inhabitants of this metropolis. 
T’o the mechanic who earns his bread by the sweat of labour, 
to the shopmen and shopwomen who stand on every other day 
and all day long behind a counter, to the drudges of a bank 
or merchant’s office, and even to a certain class of clerks in 
the Civil Service, such a break in the ordinary routine of daily 
life comes, for the most part, as a blessed relief, as a perfectly 
indispensable and periodically craved rest from incessant toil. 
It is hardly too much to say that without it people thus 
employed could not long exist. But it would be folly to 
pretend that a London Sunday is generally looked forward to. 
for its own sake—in the same sense, for inst as an, 
Italian festa or a German Church holiday. To a ce 
of minds, no doubt, the outward and formal observances of 
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religion associated with this day do really convey a sense of 
pleasure as well as indicate a duty. But, so far from this 
being the rule, experience must teach us that it is a proposi- 
tion which is applicable only to the rarest exceptions. It is 
probable that, out of every congregation, whatever creed or 
sect it may represent, assembled for the purpose of prayer or 
the celebration of sacred rites, there will be at least some 
members who attend from mere habit or from a wish to keep 
up appearances. But among the rest, we may safely assume 
that far more are influenced by a sense of moral obligation 
than by one of spiritual delight. Be this, however, the case 
or not, the most rigorous and conscientious devotee will 
occasionally look beyond, or perhaps we should say, outside 
his faith, for a source of human enjoyment. And in this 
light it would not be easy to show how an English Sunday, 
especially a London Sunday, can meet his requirements. 
The utmost we can say of the day on such a score is, that 
it is negatively agreeable in proportion to the disagreeableness 
which has preceded it. Ease after pain is, for the moment, 
luxury to the invalid; and so absolute rest, after hard and 
earnest work, is a good and grateful thing in its way, but in 
neither case can the second stage be called one of active enjoy- 
ment. There are, of course, grim theorists who hold that the 
less enjoyment we have in this world the better. They may 
be right. And if they are right, our national observance of 
Sunday accords exactly with their scheme of benevolence. 
That our London Sunday is, in a secular and worldly sense, 
an essentially gloomy day, no honest and cheerful-hearted man 
will deny. Walk through the streets in what direction we 
will, an air of orthodox dulness and uninteresting propriety 
encounters us on every side. The public institutions are 
closed. The shops are'closed. The heart of beadledom and 
vergerism (except with reference to stray sixpences and shil- 
lings) is closed. Private houses look so demure that they 
almost seem ashamed when any one goes into or comes out 
of them. Public-houses, on the contrary, wear no such 
aspect, though they well might do so, for they are too 
frequently crowded with disreputable idlers. The squares 
are emptied of people whom it is pleasant to-look at. The 
parks are filled with people whom it is often very unpleasant 
to look at. There are no carriages in the streets. The 
omnibuses creep along at a slow, Sunday pace. Enter any 
of the smaller thoroughfares, from Bloomsbury to Tyburnia, 
or walk through any of the eligible suburbs, and what do you 
note among the characteristics of the day? The blinds are 
drawn down. ‘The tavern potman has donned a clean apron. 
The small shopkeepers’ faces glisten with unwonted soap. 
They wear black cloth trowsers and light figured waistcoats. 
‘They wheel perambulators in which their offspring appear 
dressed after a style at once expensive, inconvenient, and 
ridiculous. Their wives and sisters are endimanchées to a 
degree that makes one shudder to think what our national 
taste has come to. In more remote and outlying districts a 
death-like solitude prevails, which would remind one of the Street 
of Tombs, but that the silence, instead of being broken by 
Pifferari pipes, is only interrupted by some itinerant coster- 
monger, who groans out his “ Ten a penny, wa-a-a-a-rnuts !” 
in such a melancholy key that it sounds like a funeral dirge. 
The contrast which such a picture presents to the bright 
aspect and bustling activity of a Continental jowr de féte is 
more evident than explicable. If Sunday dulness in England 
were the result of ancient tradition—if it were a national 
peculiarity—if it were especially characteristic of Protestantism 
—or if it were even approved and supported by the general 
modern public, one might understand why it exists and flou- 
rishes. But what are the facts? Not only in the days of 
good Queen Bess—not only in the later reigns of James and 
Charles were Sunday sports defended and practised, but down 
to the last century so good a Churchman as King George ITI. 
held drawing-rooms and levees on the first day of the week, and 
old people must be still living who can recollect bull-baiting on 
a Sunday, when bull-baiting was considered a harmless amuse- 
ment in rural districts. In the old days of “ merrie England,” 
the village lads saw no great harm in a game of football 
or hockey on a Sunday afternoon, and though, no doubt, some 
clerical heads wagged gravely in the pulpit over such vanities, 
the probability is that no divine of the Parson Adams school 
would have raised any serious objection to them. Nor can the 
modern squeamishness to which we refer be fairly associated 
with our mode of faith and theological doctrines. It is com- 
monly supposed that Catholic countries are more lax in the 
» Secular observance of Sunday than those which have rejected 
allegiance to Rome. But reformed Germany is at least as 
Protestant as England, and in no German town is Sabba- 
tarianism carried to such an extent as it is in this country. 


Take, for example, the case of Nuremberg, which is a Pro- 
testant town in a Catholic country. If the Lutherans and the 
Free Church party which make up this community considered 
that their religious tenets compelled them to cut themselves 
off from all Sunday amusements, here was an opportunity of 
setting their neighbours an example. But, instead of acting 
upon such a conviction, the authorities allow the theatres to 
be open on Sunday and the public gardens to resound with 
military music. Indeed, in our English garrison towns the 
regimental band is permitted to play for the amusement of the 
public in places where, if an organ-grinder appeared, he would 
be instantly ordered into custody! So inconsistent are we in 
matters of this kind when the: force of custom outweighs our 
common sense. The question is, how far a departure from the 
conventional standard of decorum, which we have established for 
Sunday use, would tend to remove the ineffable gloom which now 
hangs over this island, and over London especially, once a week. 
Is the dreary aspect of the day really due to the Pharisaigm 
of Sabbatarians, or is it inseparable from our code of social 
etiquette—from that deplorable phase of class vulgarity for 
which, as our own countrymen tell us, there is no equivalent 
among other nations? Why is Sunday so unfashionable a day 
for people to be seen out, except in their transit to church and 
back again? It is not many years since ladies of good social 
position drove or walked in Hyde Park on Sunday afternoons 
during the season. The only carriages one sees there now 
belong to foreigners, bourgeois gentry, or country-cousins of the 
fourth degree. Even the dubious little broughams which hail 
from St. John’s Wood do not put in so frequent an appearance 
as formerly. As for the promenades, they are given up to the 
young gentlemen who are fond of staring, and young ladies 
who don’t mind being stared at. 

We are afraid that, after all, the real source of Sunday 
dulness lies deep-rooted in modern and national snobbism. 
One cannot complain that the theatres and such-like places of 
amusement are closed, when we know that one day in the week 
is the only available holiday for those who minister to our 
pleasure on the other six. It would be hard indeed to keep 
open the shops, and thus hamper those who serve in them, for 
the mere sake of making the streets look cheerful. Some 
exceptions might, perhaps, be made in favour of such places as 
the Crystal Palace, the British Museum, and National Gallery. 
But, as a rule, we contend that the most melancholy fact about 
Sunday is the indication which it affords of a great social gulf, 
stretched between class and class, with ignorance, presumption, 
and bad taste on the one hand, while pride and selfishness too 
frequently exist on the other. Whatever grades may exist in 
the social ranks of other nations, this moral hiatus is peculiarly 
English. To make Sunday a really cheerful day, St. James 
and St. Giles should see a little more of each other, and perhaps 
both might benefit by the interview. 








ARTEMUS WARD—* HIS SHOW.” 


THE number of performers who undertake to amuse the 
public is decidedly on the increase.. The gentlemen of the 
music-hall profession engaged in this branch of industry are 
numerous enough to compete in the cricket-field with the 
tender-skinned personages who permit an audience to admire 
them in the play-houses. There is even a new phrase, “ comic 
talent,” specially designed to cap the various humours to which 
expression is given, and some of the “ irresistible comics” 
(for by this description they will be also known) assume the 
epithet of “ great,” and are facetiously successful to the extent 
of being able to ride in their own carriages. Now we might 
as well say at once that the so-called comic talent is, without 
exception, the dreariest display of inanity, the most imbecile 
and vulgar compound of witless nonsense and stupidity that 
ever was concocted even for the palate of gents, and the similar 
tastes of their female associates. There is no more melancholy 
sight in London than the area of a music-hall; while the chief 
singing Tom Fool of the establishment is going through hig 
business. Here, indeed, pleasure is sadly taken, and it would 
be a charity to wean, by ridicule, by argument, or by persuasion, 
young shopmen from entertainments. which, to a iate, 
demand about the same order of intellect as that which 
enables a savage to find delight in a string of beads. We 
would not shut them out from fun, and the theatre is not 
always the best place for fun. Concerts are good in their way, 
but heavy, except at one series where a bar is in the back 
ground, and melodramatic effects are supplied by the aid of 
wind instruments amd the gas. If those music-hall frequenters 





could be induced té"let in upon their minds the instruction as — 
well as pleasure to be derived from the recognition of @ true. 
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artist, John Parry might be proposed as a cure for Mr. Sidney, 
and Artemus Ward as a corrective for false drollery in general. 
Not that there is anything in common between Artemus Ward 
and Mr. Parry except a delicate perception of, and an instinct 
for humour, in the genuine sense of the word. Artemus Ward 
is thoroughly original, and John Parry in his line is almost 
incomparable; we merely take both to indicate a standard 
to which we should desire to see the gent elevate his notions of 
amusement. 

The book which heralded Artemus Ward to this country was 
one calculated to excite considerable curiosity as to the per- 
sonality of the writer. The “snaiks” and “wax figgers,” the 
queer asides, the peculiar spelling, the shrewd touches of satire, 
and the quaint devices for getting a laugh out of everything, 
were accepted as strikingly American and characteristic. One 
essayist attributed the source of the humour to Scripture, and 
made out a case in which the Pilgrim Fathers were accredited 
jointly, so to speak, with the literary paternity of Artemus 
Ward. By some the book was roundly abused as a sham, in 
which the fun was made of obvious materials, but the public 
bought it, and their opinion, when expressed by a large demand 
on the libraries, may be received as of a little value. Mr. Ward 
then appears in Punch. Here hig spelling was subdued, his 
foot was not upon his native heath, and although his name 
remained Artemus Ward, it is evident that (as yet at least) he 
is not quite sure enough of his ground to feel at home upon it. 
We do not know what arrangement he came to with good 
Mrs. Brown, but he now occupies the platform from which that 
very amusing old lady was accustomed to descant, in voluble 
bad English, on her troubles, under the direction of Mr. 
Sketchley. 

Nearly every one who reads an interesting work conceives 
an image or likeness of the author, extracted from various 
features of mind in his pages. Artemus Ward will, in all | 
probability, give a direct contradiction to those fancy portraits | 
—repudiate them utterly. What he does resemble it is not | 
our business nor our taste to describe, as we think that at | 
that point Mr. Browne has the right of a gentleman to resent | 
intrusion; but Artemus Ward will disappoint no one who | 
anticipates spending an agreeable evening at hisshow. His 
manner is exceedingly happy. Droll is about the best word | 
we can describe it by. It is drollery suppressed as only a con- 
summate actor could suppress it—drollery that twinkles in 
the eye when the face is gravest and plays about the mouth 
when the rest of the features preserve an almost funereal 
gravity. You are tickled with a solemnity which you feel is 
mocking all seriousness. You are waiting for the cue to respond 
with a laugh to the jest whose coming is only delayed to 
increase your appetite for it. Artemus Ward does not spare 
even his own properties; he makes fun out of them to begin 
with. “The panorama used to illustrate his narrative is rather 
worse than panoramas usually are.” This is a sample of his 
style and a guide to the mode in which he works upon our 
sense of the ridiculous, He enjoys the poverty of his own 
jokes with a sort of enthusiasm at which it is impossible to 
resist laughing, while at the same time you can see that the 
joke was made to be laughed at and by a humourist who 
intended caricature but was equal to superior work. He is 
dry, but his dryness resembles that of particularly good sherry, 
which is all the better for being dry. When he commits a pun 
it is of such a daring kind, so impudent and absurd a pun, 
that it sounds fresh even after hearing a round of burlesques. 
Artemus Ward’s puns remind us of Lamb’s idea of what a model 
pun should be—“ limping ashamed in the train and retinue of 
humour.” His not only “limp ashamed” but escape at the 
instant of recognition, are withdrawn with a comical haste 
while the proprietor alludes to them with an illustration of the 
effect they produced in other towns—an effect amounting almost 
to a municipal disturbance. 

The Mormons are not an easy subject to treat without 
giving offence. The temptation to slyness, to coarse allusions, 

















and to jokes upon women are very great. Artemus Ward is 
wise on this point, as well as witty. He plays no political 
game, and his fun is always within the bounds of a gentlemanly 
discretion. He pokes at the saints skilfully, does not dis- 
arrange that covering of their peculiar institutions which 
would please our Peeping Toms. We get enough of what we 
want tu know, delivered with a cautious reserve, and, indeed, 
at one portion Artemus Ward proses, endeavours to impart a 
useful-knowledge air to his lecture, which he might with advan- 
tage pretermit. The industry of Utah and its resources might 
be left in hands accustomed to do places, men, and things in 
the guide-book fashion; but Artemus takes up his proper 
running again. The anecdotes are excellent, To tell a story 
is an art possessed by few, and, indeed, is a power which must 














































































be born with a man. Artemus Ward can tell a story just ag 
amusingly if not more so than he can write one; and his’ 
narratives are not lugged in by the head and shoulders, but 
come with an agreeable spontaneity, and a freedom from 
restraint or purpose, which doubly enhances the pleasure of 
listening to them. Then, it is a relief in the whole course of 
the evening not to encounter a single Joe Miller or even to 
experience the dread of one. Artemus Ward is fresh to us, 
and this is something when we take into account the indus- 
trious exertions of our native comic writers. He has ploughed 
new ground, and has an independent province of his own. 
His puns are like no one else’s puns, his stories resemble 
nothing in books of anecdotes, and his jocose imperturbable 
manner is only shared by a few actors. The lecture has not 
the dull clatter of false coin, it rings of the real Mint stamp. 
As for the panorama and the scenic details of the show, our 
readers will find them under another heading. 

We would not be understood as committing ourselves to an 
excessive admiration for American jokes in speaking as we have 
done of Artemus Ward. He is not altogether Artemas Ward 
in his London show. The “ snaiks,” the “ wax figgers,” and 
the irritable animal which by its temper scandalized the moral 
character of his exhibition, have disappeared, and are no more 
visible, or even suggested, than the figure on the back of “ Arte- 
mus Ward—his Book,” representing that gentleman invoking an 
audience by means of a drum and the Pandean pipes. Still 
{here js quite sufficient of Artemus retained to justify the use’ 
and keeping of the nom de plume. It is Artemus in another 
guise, unembarrassed with his “happy family,” and enabled to 
develop all his shrewd humour and fan upon a congenial 
theme. Nor is this lecture a mere rehash of the work pub- 
lished under a somewhat similar heading, it is entirely original. 
Mr. Browne displays in his lecture an aspect of native humour 
and drollery far more entertaining and ingenious than the 
aspect it assumes in books. He gives it free from the puzzling, 
and to us provincial, allusions which often set fun as well as 
grammar at defiance. It is not the least, though the last, 
compliment we wish to pay him to say that he deserves all’ 
the more credit for managing to entertain an audience in a 
room so dark, so dismal, and so shabby, that it requires a very 
extraordinary amount of talent indeed to make any one not 
only endure, but almost forget, its discomforts. 








THE FALL OF THE LEAVES, 


Ir was not merely the exigencies of rhyme, let us hope, but 
some subtle sympathy with nature, that prompted the poet, in 
the severe prophecy he delivers over the victim of sobriety, to 
liken his fate to that of the leaves of autumn—* Falls as the 
leaves do fall—falls as the leaves do fall, and dies in October.” 
Is there not even a touch of pathos in this repetition of the 
fatal words? It sounds as if the poet felt it his duty to 
prophecy evil things; but being a man, could not but compas- 
sionate the culprit. At the same time a melancholy prospect 
is set before the impenitent hydrophilist—he beholds on every 
side the circumstances of that death wliich is to be his own, 
and thus, as it were, dies a double death. Yet even in this 
universal aspect of decay, there is a gleam of comfort, if the 
Italian proverb is true which says that sorrow shared is only 
half sorrow. In his woe he will have sharers, innumerable as 
the sands on the sea-shore, for October brings on that 


* Cold full strong 
And weathers gril and derk to sight ;” 


when, as Chaucer notes, the earth is “im pover estate ” and the 
“ birdes have left their song,” and a“ “ ri woodes te ergs 
their green and gracious ornaments reply to every 
molénchily wee | And yet, although one instinctively shrinks 
from observing the painful progress of decay in all things, there 
is a solemn beauty in autumn woods which to some minds more 
than compensates for the loss of their summer joyousness, - 
Walk forth among their glades when the first stray leaves 
flutter down, one by one, you migh* almost fancy there is 
something tentative and hesitating in the way they descend, 
going forth on an unknown path with few companions. And, 
after all, they are but the weaklings, those whose life was 
in the shade from their birth, and who contributed nothing 
to the general beauty, except, perhaps, in the eye of some 
over-particular poet. Let them fall. The foliage is observed 


to have become meagre and thin; little heaps f 
leaves are raked away from beneath the but the = 
change has in it nothing as yet of splendour. The brooks are 


loaded with saturated leaves; to the slightest — 
sunbeam a sanguine bird, here and there, 1s heard to-give@ 
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piping welcome and suddenly to relapse into disconsolate 
silence, as perceiving how transitory was the gleam. Soon the 
moist warmth of the atmosphere gives place; the skies grow 


- more clear of clouds, and one perceives that it grows chilly 


apace: it is even “cold o’ nights.” Now, in these drier times, 
we can detect faint vapours rising from the fields, deepening 
opaquely in coombes and valleys, and clinging in pallid wreaths 
around the skirts and among the branches of the woodlands. 
In less level shires, towards the north, the knolls lift their heads 
above the low-lying mists, like islands above a hazy sea. 
Looking from one of their summits, you see here and there a 
tree-top half emerging, like the spars of a stranded ship; and 
beyond, you perceive a village spire and pointed gables—land- 
marks, as it were, of a submerged town. All this time nature 
takes advantage of the vapourous screen which veils the forest 
to pursue her unrelenting labours. You will see, by-and-by, 
when the northern breeze has blown the mists away out to sea, 
that autumn, at least, has discovered the philosopher’s stone, 
and can transmute, at pleasure, whatever she touches into 
golf. The forest stands forth as a monarch in Tyrean dyes, 
resplendent in purple, crimson, and gold. There is no room 
for sadness before a spectacle of so much beauty, set off in so 
many varying hues. 

The perfume of the weods in autumn has, we think, never 
been remarked. Every one has noticed the delicious odour of 
the ripened apple, pear, and other fruit; and yet, we venture 
to say, the incense offered up by the ripened leaves (for virtually 
they are such), though more delicate and faint, will not be 
found less grateful by any wanderer in the woodland. Some- 
times, on returning from such a ramble, we have known persons 
to be questioned touching that beautiful perfume they used— 
the perfume being nothing other than the scent of the 
withering leaves. The most striking feature of the autumnal 
forest is, however, the gorgeous hues in which it is draped. 
More than one poet looking on its splendours has compared 
them to those of evening, and called ‘it “the sunset of the 
year.” So sings Aubrey de Vere, who employs a still more 
original but not less suitable image, in a poem recommending 
Chaucer to the reader, in spring, in summer, and 


* On lonely evenings in dull Novembers, 
When streams run choked under skies of lead, 
And on furest-hearths the year’s last embers, 
Wind-heaped.and glowing, lie yellow and red.” 


Not as yet have the winds altogether heaped up the 
leafy pyres; we still can admire the trees in their gorgeous 
raiment. Some of them, indeed, appear almost as if they were 
enveloped in flames which burned not; pale yellow in these, 
duskily red in those. How they stand out egairst the dark 
background of the pines and evergreens! In glancing over 
the array of forest, one notices how the outline of the 
several trees, is “picked out” in different colours; the 
central masses may be still verdant or already bare, but 
the profile or contour of the branches has its wavy line of 
gold or crimson. And, on closer examination, it is plain 
that each tree retains certain individual characters now as at 
all other times. Even when completely denuded of foliage, 
with not one leaf left upon it, the observant eye can readily 
distinguish the genus by the peculiarities of the twigs and 
branches, their greater or less slightness, number, and the 
angles they make with the main trunk itself. So also does 
the colouring of the leaf give some indication of the tree on 
which it grows. Look at the oak, monarch of our forests, it 
does not condescend to flaunt in gay and gaudy hues; its 
foliage gets a hardy, bronzed appearance, like the skin of men 
who have suffered hardships and rough usage from the weather. 
The close-grained beech, being a grade lower, shows itself a 
degree more influenced by the season; but it goes no further 
than a rusty red, and stiffly retains its not very ornamental 
mantle all winter through, as if it was useful at the least. 
And, by the way, old Evelyn was of the same opinion, “ being 
gathered,” he says, “somewhat before they are frost-bitten, 
these leaves afford the best and easiest mattresses in the world 
to lay under our quilts instead of straw \!), because, besides 
their tenderness and loose lying together, they continue sweet for 
seven or eight years long, before which time straw becomes 
musty and hard. They are thus used by divers persons of 
quality in Dauphiny, and in Switzerland. I have sometimes lain 
on them to my very great refreshment: so as of this tree it may 
properly be said, Silea domus, cubilia frondes, the wood as 
house, the leaves a bed.” But, passing from a mer® material 
consideration of this kind, cast a glance upon that ash which ‘ 
stands beside the beech, graceful and tall. Its pinnate leaves 
are palely yellow, and drop off speedily from their articula- 
tions, ‘in order that this hard-wood tree shall not appear 





exceedingly affected by the change. Rapidly, too, flutter 
down the smaller leaves of the lofty elm: so that no large 
masses of foliage shall be transmuted, to shame with their 
brilliancy the venerable forest sage. Trees of softer grain 
revel in brilliant displays of colour. The poplar becomes 
bright yellow; the aspen is frequently chequered brown and 
green from top to root, and sets up an extra tremble of delight 
at its own appearance, for the Highland legend is a mistake, 
which tells us that it was the wood from which the Cross was 
made, and that its trembling arises on that account. But we 
have seen some sycamores and horse-chestnuts which have been 
surpassed by none, and have had few equals, in the gorgeous 
splendour of their array. Their broad leaves burned with the 
most brilliant tinge of yellow, deepening into orange, and they 


retained a vast quantity of them, so that every bough was. 


flaming and every twig flaunted a broad pennon. A few leaves 
of unusually bright green, hectic, as it were, before their 
change, served to set off the gorgeousness of the rest. We 
could find nothing comparable, save when a flock of the 
beautiful orange “ orioles,” descending upon a tree, amid the 
fields of Maryland, alight with extended wings, and make it 
one flash of splendour. And when they abandon it, after a 
little, one or two going first, then others and others following, 
they supply the only picture to which we can liken the 
departure of those brilliant leaves from the boughs on the 
strong wing of the breeze. In smaller trees, and shrubs and 
brambles even, instances of brilliant colouring will be seen, 
yellow, red, and purple, and some are scarlet as the scarlet 
tanagar of America, But upon these we may not insist, neither 
can we do more than allude to the blush of hips-2nd-haws that 
crimsons autumnal hedgerows, the brilliant bunches of berries 
that flash out from the mountain ash in our northern 
counties, or, in our southern shires, the exquisite contrast 
shown in the fruit of the spindle-tree when the beautiful purple 
seed-vessel opens to display the brilliant orange seeds. 

Enough, however, has been said, we trust, to dissipate the 
idea that autumnal woods are nought but scenes of mourning 
and desolation. 








NOTES OF THE. WEEK. 





ALL men are apt to run into extreme views. A year ago, 
if any one attempted to argue in favour of the Prussian 
military system as compared with the Austrian, he was ecnsidered 
by French and Belgian officers as one ignorant of the arts of 
war. The Prussian Government was supposed to be rushing 
to destruction, and whether the Austrian Emperor would 
permit any future rivalry between Vienna and Berlin was a 
matter for his own private consideration. The total change 
which has now taken place in the views of foreign military 
critics is very remarkable. Lieutenant-Colonel Brialmont 
enjoys a great reputation in Belgium as a military critic; he 
is also favourably known in England as the author of a Life 
of Wellington; he is head of one of the departments in the 
Belgian War Office, and may be presumed to wrile semi-officially. 
He has lately published a pamphlet on military reorganization 
in Belgium, which he considers to be essentially necessary for 
the defence of Belgium, placed as she is as a wedge between 
the two future belligerents France and Prussia. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brialmont now considers Prussia superior to France in 
military force, and that the Emperor of the French is obliged 
to appear content with recent arrangements, because his army 
is unprepared to sustain a decisive contest with the Prussian 
army. He also considers that a future struggle between these 
two great Powers is not far distant, and even ventures to fix 
on the year 1868 as the year of the great war. It was impos- 
sible to fix next year for the war, as a previous engagement had 
already been accepted by all the world to be present at the 
Paris Exhibition. Whether Lieutenant-Colonel Brialmont is 
correct or not in his views, it is evident that the mere publica- 
tion of*such a pamphlet by a man in his position is a proof 


that some members of the Belgium Government have felt cun- , 
siderable alarm, It is very questionable, however, whether it — 
is wise to express this alarm so openly. It is notorious that. 


the whole Belgian press was bitterly hostile to Prussia, and yet 


it appears clear, even from Colonel Brialmont’s statement, that. 


no Continental Power but Prussia could save Belgium from 
absorption by France. Of what avail would any reorganization 
of the small Belgian army be when opposed to the greater 
armaments of France? Why expend so many more millions 


on the fortifications of Antwerp? If Belgium is to fall, let-. 
her fall with dignity. For her to attempt to contend with . 
either France or Prussia, is out of the question, and any. 
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avowed preparation for the contest only invites attack. If | Tue King of Denmark, in opening the Rigsdag on Monday, 


England cannot interfere, and Prussia is unwilling, a contest | 


with France would only entail a frightful amount of suffering 
on the hard-working Belgian population. It may, however, be 
urged that a small Belgian force, well-organized, might have a 
decisive effect on one side or the other in the future supposed 
struggle. If it is with this idea that Belgium is to re-arm 
herself, it would be better to do so quietly, and without beat of 
drum. No oneheard of the great preparations of Prussia for 
the last war, and yet those preparations must have been 
spread over many years. It is unreasonable now to feel such 
excessive alarm in consequence of the development of Prussia, 
and it is still more unreasonable to proclaim that alarm to the 


bt world in a pamphlet proceeding from the Belgian War 
ce. 3 





Tux London papers have hardly yet finished describing, with 
all the raptures of special correspondence, the rejoicings of the 
Venetians over their independence, and the grand reception 
given to Victor Emmanuel on the 7th inst. The occasion was 
certainly one of the most interesting and touching with which 
even our changeful times have made us acquainted. After so 
many years of bondage, the startling suddenness with which 
Venice was released from her chains, and the unexpected 
way in which the event was brought about, strike one with a 
sense of something singularly dramatic; and the féle with 
which the King was welcomed to the marine city might even, 
by the ill-natured, be described as theatrical. The gondolas 
were decked out with all the splendours of purple velvet, gold 
embroidery, white silk and satin, gauzy lace, and gilded 
emblematic carvings; the balconies glowed with tapestry; the 
King, on his way to the old palace of the Doges, sat in a 
magnificent barge, which is described by one correspondent as 
being like “ a floating mass of gold detached from some auriferous 
region of fairy land;” and the rowers in the several gondolas 
were dressed after the fashions prevailing on triumphal occasions 
during the middle ages—that is to say, in every variety of 
colour and picturesque shape, and in the costliest velvets and 
satins. It is easy for us, with our prosaic and unartistic 
natures, to smile at this; but the Italians have a natural 
tendency to the rich, the sumptuous, and the festal; and on 
such an occasion, how could the long-mourning city fail to 
array itself in the garments of joy? But the feast is now over, 
and the real work of Italy commences. 





Wuat the Pope intends doing on the departure of the 
French troops still remains extremely doubtful, and the subject 
of no end of contradictory ramours. The Emperor Napoleon’s 
intentions appear to be equally obscure, though it seems pro- 
bable that he will not, as at one time anticipated, prolong 
the stay of his regiments, but will execute the convention, 
and take such subsequent steps as he may consider necessi- 
tated by the progress of events. The French Ambassador, 
who has recently been in Paris to receive personal instructions 
from the Emperor, has returned to his post; and Mr, Odo 
Russell, our representative at Rome, is said to have had an 
interview at Paris with the Marquis de Moustier, the Foreign 
Minister. England, as a Protestant Power, might seem to 
have no concern in the matter; but there is a possibility 
{though perhaps not a probability) that his Holiness may 
desire to take refuge in Malta—in which case we should be 
placed under the somewhat awkward necessity of offering him 
hospitality. In the meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone is hovering 
about the Eternal City, having interviews with the Pope, the 
Cardinals, and other great men; thongh what has passed 
between them, appears as yet to be shrouded in the pro- 
foundest secrecy. The Pope, the Emperor, the diplomatists, 
and the wandering politicians, have contrived to keep their 
own counsel with great skill. It is scarcely possible to make 
a conjecture in any direction without running the risk of a 


blunder. 





Tux trath of the story about a disturbance in the French 
Papal Legion, which was related by a Viterbo correspdhdent of 
the Opinion Nationale, and to which we referred in one of our 
“ Notes” last week, is denied at Rome. The Opinion Nationale, 
however, affirms that it has actually seen the letter of the non- 
commissioned officer of the Legion containing the original 
statements. The question is, whether that officer has told 
truth or falsehood. But of one thing there appears to be no 
doubt, for it is stated on all hands—viz., that the Legion is not 
at all well-affected, and that the desertions from its ranks are 
so frequent as to be serious. 





alluded to the undertaking given by Prussia, in the Treaty of 
Peace between that Power and Austria, that North Slesvig 
shall be restored to its late owner, “in so far as the popula- 
tion may by free voting pronounce themselves in favour of 
such a step.” The Emperor Napoleon, it is added, has 
“testified a warm interest” in Denmark, and thrown the 
weight of his influence on the side of the promised restoration. 
“ Denmark,” says the King, “ sees in the proposed settlement 
of the question a proof of the friendship of Prussia.” For 
our own parts, we shall have greater faith in that friendship 
when the arrangement is carried out. It is an arrangement 
eminently consonant with justice, the North of Slesvig being 
mainly Scandinavian in its population. 





A writer in the Daily News states that the reception of 
Prince Charles, of Hohenzollern, by the Sultan, as the here- 
ditary Prince of Roumania, was in some measure brought 
about by the advice of the representatives at Constantinople 
of France and England—principally of the former, Austria said 
nothing, and Russia showed great irritation, The last circum- 
stance is singular, seeing that Russia has always been a patron 
of the Principalities; but perhaps she has “ulterior views” 
which the Prince might disconcert. The French Emperor, it 
is said, has taken the chief steps in the matter, and, if so, 
he has scored another success. 





As far as we can judge by the latest news received. from 
Mexico, it would seem that the Emperor Maximilian does not 
intend to give up all for lost as yet. He will resign for the 
present all attempts to hold the provinces that are far removed 
from the capital, and will devote all his efforts to preserving 
his power at the centre. There are now, therefore, four 
claimants to supremacy in Mexico—Maximilian, Juarez, 
Ortega, and Santa Anna. Of these, the United States 
patronize one and ignore the others. Juarez, the half- 
savage Indian—a despot at the best, though perhaps not 
worse than most Mexican Presidents—is the pet of the 
Washington Government; and this rough soldier may not 
impossibly be restored to power by the help of Anglo-American 
bayonets. The circumstances which led to the creation of the 
so-called Mexican Empire were not creditable to the creators; 
but Maximilian is at least a gentleman of European habits and 
culture, and, had he been allowed to remain in peace, might 
have done the State some service. 





Tu Orangemen of Dublin, emboldened by the appointment 
of Lord Bandon’s brother to Tuam, and by the fact of Dr. 


Drew being chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
and perhaps remembering the Orange antecedents of the Lord »: 
Primate himself, have been stirred up to snub the Archbishopes 
of Dublin in order to show their contempt for his recent! 
“charge.” His Grace Dr. Trench in that charge was indisereet > 


enough to notice the Grangegorman riots, and to speak some- 
what respectfully of the sincerity of Dr. Pusey. The church 
of St. Mark, a parish where the schoolhouse was used in 
election times to serve as a committee-room for Grogan and 
Vance, was chosen for a demonstration last Sunday, as the 
Archbishop was announced to preach there for the Propagation 
of the Gospel Society. During the previous week the following 
handbill was largely circulated within the parish :— 


« Fellow Protestants !—The Tractarian Archbishop preaches in St, 


Mark’s Church on Sundoy next, the 11th November, 1866. Show © 


al of our beautiful Liturgy by attending and joining im ©: 
She! ea and responses, and your disapproval of counterfeit... 


the praye 1 . 
Seenaaien by quietly withdrawing bcfore his Grace’s sermon.” 


The Archbishop was duly apprised of this and other signs of 


the approaching manifestation of dislike to him, but, nothing | 
daunted, held to his programme, and went on Sunday to St. 
Mark’s. The church was eariy filled by about’300 individuals, ~ 
in addition to the usual scanty congregation. ‘The strangers » 
were conspicuous by their evident obedience to some one in» * 
command, and behaved quietly until the Archbishop gave ont © 
his text :—“ He that hath the Son hath life,” &e,, when they => 
rose in the body and left the church, causing a delay of about «” 


fifteen minutes before the Archbishop could proceed with his 
discourse. The intraders,,.many of whom had orange and blue 
“ markers” in their Prayer-books, remainedyoutside to receive 










his Grace after church. A strong body of poliee prevented any 

greater display of their feelings than a few hisses for Dron. 

‘Trench. Qne or two of the hissers were arrested. 28@ 5 

demonstrators, not content with exhibiting Wheir animosity t@ 
. “x 
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the Archbishop, thought proper to evince their regard for Dr. 
Gregg, Bishop of Cork, by distributing, at the doors of the 
church, handbills containing an extract from the opposition- 
charge of Dr. Gregg, which begins as follows :— 


‘* We see men in these degenerated days, ministers and pastors of 
our Church as they are called, perverting, not preaching the Gospel ; 
subverting, not building up souls, making very little of Christ and 
his work, and very much of themselves and their own. They turn 
away the minds of men immortal, so far as they can, from the fulness 
and all-sufficiency of Christ and the gracious work of the spirit, to 
beggarly elements of human device unknown to pure and early times, 
and endeavour to fix them on sights and shows, on dresses of clergy, 
on colours, on forms and figures, on turning now to this side and this 
thing, and again bending and bowing to that side and that thing; and 
one time gabbling in one part of the service and again muttering in 
another, as if clergymen were showmen or necromancers, and the 
laity were only babes to be amused, or fools to be trifled with, and not 
to teach.’ 


Thus we have in Dublin the spectacle of an excellent and 
worthy prelate, whose leanings towards Tractarianism are 
purely imaginary, insulted in his discharge of a charitable duty 
by nominal members of his own church, and only protected in 
his office by “ Larcom and the police.” Perhaps this phase of 


Established Churchism in Ireland may lead to the suppression 
of Irish Episcopal charges altogether—a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 





A wEEKLY contemporary, which affects to be the repre- 
sentative of what is fantastically called philosophic Liberalism, 
has published a bitter attack on the Council of University 
College, London, for their refusal to appoint the Rev. James 
’ ‘Martineau, the well-known Unitarian minister, Professor of 
Mental Philosophy at the College. Their conduct is designated 
as second-hand bigotry, as the feeblest and most foolish form 
of bigotry yet discovered, and by numerous other epithets more 
forcible than choice. We believe that, when the issue is fairly 
understood, all impartial persons will agree that the Council 
have acted with perfect propriety. We know that the majority 
against the proposed appointment included some of the most 
eminent Liberals in the country. To impute anything like 
bigotry to such men as Mr. Grote and Lord Belper is indeed a 
charge which carries its own refutation. The justification of 
the course adopted by the Council is to be found in the fact 
that the College is bound by the principles of its constitution 
to maintain a perfectly unsectarian character. It offers a sound 
secular education to orthodox and heterodox alike, and the 
total exclusion of religious instruction, direct or indirect, is 
absolutely necessary to its existence. The friends of secular 
education could not be expected to give their support toa 
college where any important chair was held by a man of strong 
and notorious theological opinions. Still less could they be 
expected to give that support if such a man were made Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy, and was thus placed in a position 
where he would scarcely be able to refrain from touching on 
religious questions. The Council are quite right in supposing, 
as their adversary states they do, that “there is a tiresome 
impression prevalent abroad that University College is a nest 
of sceptics and Unitarians,” and they are quite right to do 
their best to correct it. At all events, they should do nothing 
to strengthen it, for its prevalence is ruinous to the usefulness 
and success of the College. At present the impression is 
mnfounded, and may be attributed partly to the character 
of some of the projectors of the London University, from 
which the College sprang, and partly to the notoriety for 
heretical opinions obtained by the late Professor of Latin after 
his election. But there would be a solid foundation for the 
belief that the College had passed into the hands of an un- 
influential sect, if the Council had elected Mr. Martineau. He 
is not only a popular Unitarian preacher in London, but at the 
present moment is professor of this very subject of mental 
philosophy in the leading Unitarian theological college—an 
institution not a stone’s throw from University College itself. 
We are sure that the great majority of those who have the 
real interests of the College at heart will be grateful to the 
Council for courageously doing an act which superficial 
observers were certain to describe as “ illiberal.” The tempta- 
tion to adopt what many would have applauded as a liberal course 
was strong; but the Council, remembering that the College 
exists for the benefit of the students generally, had fortunately 
the wisdom and firmness to resist it. _- 





Lorp Dersy did not enlighten the people at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner upon the policy his Government will pursue during the 
coming session. He congratulated them on the close of the 
civil war in America and the almost civil war in Bohemia; and 





he expressed himself hopeful that the United States, “ which 
have made such glorious efforts for the purpose of keeping down 
the burden of the debt ” which the late war had entailed on their 
finances, “ will again exhibit, at no distant period, the gratifying 
prospect of a great, a powerful, and a united country.” He 
professed, also, “ a confident expectation that the two Govern- 
ments, approaching such questions [as the Alabama claims] 
in a spirit of mutual forbearance and conciliation, will be 
enabled to arrive at such a solution of their difficulties as may 
not only remove every remnant of anxiety, but may place in a 
better position than they ever occupied before our relations 
with a country to which we are bound by so many ties of interest 
and goodwill.” This is really the only fact of importance in 
his lordship’s speech, unless we regard an omission as a fact: 
the omission, that is to say, to mention Prussia while he was 
expressing sympathy towards Austria and Italy. This, it 
appears, has been the occasion of remark in Paris, where also 
his lordship’s pleasant allusion to the occupation of Paris next 
year by the English and other foreign Powers has been plea- 
santly received. 





Tue meteoric shower, “foretold,” as the Times informs its 
readers, “ by the science of America and Europe for the night 
of the 13th-14th November in this year,” has been a great 
success. What our astronomers will make out of it remains 
to be seen; but the gifted writer in the Telegraph, who does the 
sublime for that journal, has already turned it to wonderful 
account. Fortunately for those who went to bed early on the 
night in question, there was a wakeful genius 


“ Watching the flight 
Of bodies of light,” 


who was capable of forming theories of his own without the 
help of astronomers. ‘They looked,” he writes, “like no 
earthly fireworks, but rather resembled silver birds wending 
their way one after another to some mysterious star-heronry in 
the firmament—or, if not birds, then the forehead-planets of 
angels and archangels, summoned in splendid cohorts and 
regiments to vast service of God, and hastening with the lamp 
of their world lighted to the Divine rendezvous.” “Is that too 
fanciful?” he asks. Not a bit of it. The passage is delightful, 
and, if he had only stopped there, no candid man could have 
regretted the penny by which he became acquainted with the 
fact that the angels and archangels stick planets in their 
foreheads just as our earthly darlings decorate theirs with 
diamonds. But, as we read on, we become doubtful whether 
the personal jewellery of the angels and archangels produces in 
the earthly mind that lucidity of idea which we should like 
to associate with everything celestial. He sees, for instance, a 
“cosmical grandeur ” in the idea of “a baby star, cold to the 
heart with the silence and frost of the empyrean, suddenly heated 
into frenzy of fire by the coarse air of earth, till the chilly heart 
and the glowing skin split asunder, and the baby-star perishes 
in dust and glory—perishes of his teething.” What can this 
passage meanP We have a theory with regard to it, and it is 
this :—that leading articles ought not to be written too soon 
after a midnight contemplation of the heavens. 





THE approach of winter naturally brings up football, and a 
vehement controversy is being waged as to the rules that ought 
to be followed. In most clubs the popular rules seem those of 
Rugby, which give the utmost license in respect to catching 
the ball and running away with it, holding men, pulling them 
down, kicking them generally, and garrotting them. The Times, 
a short time ago, had a leading article on the fearful increase 
of garrotting, but did not trace it to its right cause, which is 
plainly the acceptance of the Rugby rules of football. The 
only thing which justifies the name of football being applied to 
the Rugby game is, that, after all this scuffling and running, 
the ball has to be kicked over a high cross-bar. All the rest 
of the game, except of course what is technically called 
“hacking,” might be done in running-shoes, or with the soles 
that are fastened to stockings for hurdle races. And even the 
“hacking” might be more pleasant under those conditions —at 
least, to the recipients. At Eton, the word “ shinning ” was used 
instead of “ hacking,” and the practice was discouraged, except 
in cases of necessity. But then at Eton there were such cases 
of necessity very often, and the “ rouge” scarcely ever went by ~ 
without their occurrence. When both sides formed a : 
like the German 0, the ball being deposited at the closed end, 
just in front of the sturdiest pillars, and two of the heaviest — 
boys of the attacking party rushed in, converting the German 
O into an English one by closing up the other end, shins were 
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apt to receive more kicks than were aimed at the football. In 
the Rugby game, on the other hand, the football is treated too 
tenderly. Mr. Tupper commented once on the game, in his 
peculiar style of deep thought and apt expression, saying that 
the football was too humble. The Rugbeans wish it to soar 
high, and therefore train it to be ambitious. 





Watever may be said of the truth of a contemporary’s 
story that rowing-men at Oxford are taking to the use of vest- 
ments, unlimited loo coupled with Ritualism does not seem 
to be a fable. In the Bankruptcy Court this week, we meet 
with an undergraduate who has contrived to run through £1,000 
@ year on an allowance of £200. He kept rooms at Oriel and 
rooms in the High-street at the same time, besides paying short 
visits to the Langham Hotel in London, and the Grand Hotel 
in Paris. The total of his debts amounted to a few pounds 
short of £3,000; the credit side is £260, and we may fairly 
conclude that this property figures much more extensively on 
the debit side. Many of the things bought were pawned 
already ; some were held as security by the more prudent 
creditors, whose claim was for board and lodging. Naturally 
enough, the bankrupt, whose father is a clergyman, urged in 
excuse that he had been tempted by the Oxford tradesmen. 
They had sent him circulars, offering unlimited goods and 
unlimited credit, and it was hard to resist such attractions. 
But this excuse by no means covers all his guilt, and he ought 
not to escape without some present punishment. In after life 
he will often regret the blind folly which made him yield so 
completely, and it may be questioned if the temptations usually 
put before young men at the University are not excessive. 
Some have suggested that debts contracted by young men 
should be made irrecoverable by legal process; which seems an 
extreme measure. But, seeing that the present, jurisdiction of 
the University is large, some checks might surély be imposed 
without driving men to do in secret what they now do 
openly, or to demand the same facilities from London trades- 
men as Oxford tradesmen have been too willing to bestow. 





Ir adversity makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows, 
a breach of the Queen’s peace seems to have a correspondingly 
disastrous tendency to promote objectionable companionship. 
Mrs. Jenour, the wife of the Rector of Burton Joyce, and 
Mr. Bendigo, the ex-champion of England, both appeared 
before the Nottinghamshire magistrates, to be charged with 
nearly similar offences, and to receive similar punishments. 
The reverend husband of Mrs. Jenour, after several conflicts, 
in some of which he was obliged to chastise the lady “ with a 
small stick, when she was very violent and destroyed his pro- 
perty,” came to the final action in the kitchen of his rectory. 
The lady took up the poker, and attempted to strike her hus- 
band with it.. He succeeded in wrenching it from her, and she 
then got a large knife, which she brandished over his head, 
and threatened to murder him. This is so unlike what we 
should expect in a clergyman’s wife, that we turn to the 
exploits which got Mr. Bendigo into trouble, with some hope 
that they will do credit to his antecedents and his character 
—nor are we disappointed. Mr. Bendigo, taking his ease in 
his inn, was not only induced to use threatening language 
towards the landlady, but knocked a man down, and, when he 
was getting up, threw him into the fireplace. When the land- 
lady remonstrated with him, he used very horrible language. 
This amusement, we understand, Mr. Bendigo continued for 
the space of twenty minutes, and then took his departure, 
to the relief, we hope, of the man who, during this interval of 
time, was being knocked down and thrown into the fireplace. 
The magistrates, with an astuteness which does them infinite 
credit, discovered a complete similarity between Mrs. Jenour’s 
threats to her husband in the kitchen, and the public-house 
adventures of the prize-fighter; and they required from each 
sureties that they should keep the peace. Mrs. Jenour lies in 
gaol in default, and so does Mr. Bendigo. 





WE are not sorry to see the question of adulterations of food 
taken up by the press, and coupled with numerous instances 
of tradesmen being fined for the use. of false weights and 
measures. It is always interesting to see how such frauds are 
prevented in a foreign country, and there are many things in 
the French system which we might fairly adopt without being 
reproached for poverty of invention. A correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette says that in Paris a milkseller found 
adulterating milk is forced to put up in a conspicuous part of 











his shop a notice of the fine inflicted, just as offenders on 
railways are posted at all the stations. Another correspondent 
adds that a carter in Paris is afraid to deliver short weight of 
coals for fear of instant detection and summary punishment. 
How many English householders make use of the legal pro- 
vision quoted on every coal-ticket? We are too careless on 
these points ourselves ; we leave too much to our servants and 
tradesmen, and then we cry out if we are cheated. Yet it 
would be a fair punishment for fraud to make the offender 
record his own crime, and virtually do penance in a. white 
sheet behind his own counter. It is rather curious to find even 
a British jury recommending the adoption of a French custom 
which would play havoc with one of our boasted liberties. 
Finding a verdict for libel against the Daily Telegraph the 
other day, a jury requested the judge to order the report of the 
trial to be inserted in the offending paper. What will become 
of “ the palladium of our liberties, the freedom of the press,” if 
the French system of réquisitions is to be adopted at the 
instance of a Middlesex common jury ? 





Tue Master of the Rolls has called public attention to a 
practice which is said to prevail among the liquidators of com- 
panies in course of winding up, which cannot receive too 
careful a scrutiny. His lordship says he has been informed 
that certain of the liquidators are in the habit of lending con- 
siderable sums belonging to the contributories at £3 and £4 
per cent., and at periods of from ten days to a fortnight. He 
points out that such loans are highly improper, that it is the 
duty of the liquidators to pay all moneys into the bank within 
seven days after receiving it, and that any profits they may 
make in these lending speculations belong to the contributoriés. 
Such conduct on the part of the liquidators seems to us to be 
open to a very ugly name, and to call for something more than 
warning. If a clerk speculates with his master’s money, it is 
called embezzlement, and the offender is made to appear at the . 
bar of the Old Bailey. Equally unpleasant consequences ought 
to await the liquidator who plays with other people’s cash. 





Ir the military authorities are permitted to continue in the 
enjoyment of the privilege of snubbing the officers of the medical 
staff, we must soon expect to find our army without any medical 
men atall. The attractions offered by a service which sends its 
men adrift at the comparatively early age of fifty-five, with £320 
a@ year, are not so great as to admit of unlimited slighting; yet 
we find again and again instances of attempts to humiliate these 
officers. When the Queen held a chapter of the Victoria Cross 
at Buckingham Palace, she decorated two medical officers as 
V.C., with a number of “ Executives.” Every one of the 
executives was invited to the royal ball the same evening, and 
the two doctors were excluded. On so recent an occasion as 
the visit of the volunteers to Belgium the other day, all their 
field officers and the captains were presented to the King, and 
the doctors were again excluded. 





A peputation has waited on Sir Stafford Northcote, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, requesting him to act on the 
recommendations of the committee of last session, and amend 
the Gas Act of 1860. If any of our readers have studied the 
Blue-book on Gas, which is hardly likely, they will remember 
that the conclusions of the committee were most unfavourable 
to the present system. The committee stated that London gas 
was worse and dearer than the gas of other towns; that its 
purification was imperfect, and the law for ‘its purification 
could easily be evaded; that the gas companies were paying 
immense dividends, ani that their profits were a tax levied on 
the health and property of the gas-consumers. The chief 
recommendations of the committee were—that there should be 
a lower price and a higher illuminating power ; that a chemical 
board should be appointed at the expense of the gas companies 
to regulate the analysis of purity and illuminating power ; that 
testing places should be provided at the cost of the companies, 
and testing officers be appointed to test continuously ; and that 
the tests should be made and registered under the superin; 
tendence of a chief analyst. Sir Stafford Northcote promised 
to consider these recommendations and give an early answer. 
Should the answer prove unfavourable, and should the Govern- 
ment be too deep in papers on the subject of general Reform 
to pay any attention to reforms affecting one part of 
community, we hope the members of the Gas Committees 
carry out their own recommendations. Their report was be 
on abundant evidence; the companies were heard by 
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and cross-examined the witnesses; yet the gas goes on 
deteriorating to such an extent that we shall soon be left in 
darkness. It is too bad that those who profess to give us 
light should emulate Gustave Doré in his -illustrations to 
Milton—especially as regards the line, “no light, but rather 
darkness visible.” 





Ir would appear that the affairs of the Assam Tea Company 
are in as deplorable a condition as those of the Nowgong Com- 
pany, and that Mr. Barry, M.P., who sold the tea-gardens in 
both cases, has also sold the companies. A meeting of the 
proprietors was held on Tuesday, to receive the report of the 
Committee of Investigation, who describe the results of their 
inquiries as very similar to those of the Nowgong Company, 
of which we gave the leading features inthe Loypon Review of 
the 3rd instant, with the exception of the incident of the telegram. 
But, though the company have been losers, Mr. Barry seems to 
have profited by the concern. “The Committee deem it proper 
to mention that in the course of their investigations they dis- 
covered that Mr. Barry, in addition to receiving £15,000 in 
cash, had received on the 19th of April, 1865, £30,000, and on 
the 29th September, 1865, £45,000 in debentures of the 
company, although by the conditions of the contract he was 
not entitled to receive the debentures until he should have 
executed a transfer of the estates to the company.” It is 
but fair to add that Mr. Barry has published a formal denial 
of the truth of these statements; but the case cannot rest 
where it is. 





On Tuesday, a Conference was held of tiis advocates of an 
equalization of the poor-rates throughout the metropolis. 
Several clergymen. were present—exclusively, we believe, 
those who have their incumbencies in the East-end, where the 
system of making each Union support its own poor is most felt. 
Sooner or later, the reform for which the Conference has pledged 
itself to agitate must be accomplished, It is only the grossest 
selfishness which throws the support of the greatest number of 
the poor upon Unions which are least able to bear the burden. 
The President of the Conference stated that, “if the rates were 
equally levied, about 1s. 3d. or 1s. 4d. in the pound for the 
year would be sufficient for the whole of the metropclis, and 
the poor would be properly relieved. By the equalization, there 
were only five Unions out of the whole thirty-nine that 
would suffer to any appreciable extent, those five being the 
City Union; St. George’s, Hanover-square; Paddington, 
Islington, and Kennington: but the rates would not be more 
than 4d. in the pound in the quarter. In fourteen other 
parishes the rates would remain about the same as at present; 
but the remaining twenty parishes would benefit materially.” 
If the advocates of equalization are true to the cause, they must 
succeed. And it is to be observed that while the interests of 
poor ratepayers are very much at stake in this question, those 
of the poor who are to be supported are still more so. 





_ Tue Royal Institute of British Architects has announced its 
intention of appointing a paid assistant secretary to relieve 
the present honorary secretaries of their onerous duties. A 
clerk to the assistant secretary and a librarian will also 
be required. The three appointments have been thrown open 
to public competition, We understand that Mr. W. Papworth 


= Mr. Charles Eastlake are candidates for the principal 
office. 





€ 
We are told that meat and poultry are sold at Newgate 
Market at prices nearly 50 per cent. Idwer than asked at the 
West End and in the suburban districts. For 5d. per pound 
you can buy the best joints of mutton and pork, and fair-sized 
turkeys are to be had at the rate of 4s. and 5s. per bird. Who 
will deliver us from our local butchers and poulterers P 





FREE trade has done wonders for us. Under the former, our 
total imports have risen from £152,000,000 in 1854—the year 
in which the real value of our commerce, as distinguished 
stor oa began to be ascertained—to £271,000,000 in 

5 Wille our exports between the same dates rose from 
£115,000,000 to £218,000,000. And, again, while our agregate 
revenue has risen from £52,763,000 in 1845 to £67,812,000 in 


1865, the aggregate amount of taxation ] 
imposed has been £21,000,000. mean: SO ee 


OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tux University Fours, the election of members of the Council, 
and the usual riots of the 5th and 9th of November, have occu- 
pied a large amount of public attention during the last fortnight. 
Of the six boats in for the “ fours,” two were so much better 
than the others that the races were practically nothing more 
than an elaborate decision which of the two was the better. 
First Trinity had immense strength, as the lift of their boat 
in practice showed, and the Amalgamation boat, in which two 
Caius and two Magdalene men rowed, had a beautifully neat 
style. The small college men, with whom the wish was father 
to the thought, believed that the Amalgamation had, besides 
its neatness, strength to win, and they backed their belief freely, 
in accordance with what is said to be a growing custom of 
betting. In the opening heats on Thursday, First Trinity beat 
Pembroke and Third Trinity, and the Amalgamation beat 
Christ’s and St. John’s; and as one race followed the other 
almost immediately, there was a good opportunity for comparing 
the style in which the two favourite boats finished the long 
reach. On Friday the deciding heat took place, in presence 
of vast crowds lining each bank of the river, and Trinity wom 
tolerably easily, though not by so many seconds as has been 
reported, for Magdalene easied after the Trinity pistol was heard, 
and only paddled on to their own post. Their neatness of style 
was not apparent as they came up the reach, hard pressed by 
Trinity, the latter boat retaining its steadiness and strength up to 
the finish. The Colquhoun sculls form now the chief topic of dis- 
cussion, so far as the boating section of the University is 
concerned, and in spite of the prevailing opinion that the tried 
sinews of Mr. Griffiths, the University oar, must win, there are 
not wanting those who hope that the neater sculling of some 
of his competitors may make his victory very hardly earned, if 
earned at all. 

The University is setting to work upon its preparations for 
next year’s race with Oxford already ; but the trial eights have 
been seen too little for any trustworthy opinion of our chances 
to be formed. Colleges are indulging in scratch fours, and the 
alumni of various public schools represented by sufficient 
numbers in the University, are giving themselves up to a like 
saturnalia of boating. The Cam affords so little prospect for a 
fatal accident like that which has recently saddened Oxford, 
that all the mishaps and upsets attendant upon scratch fours 
are viewed without apprehension here. The dangerous part of 
the river is far away from the racing course, on the other side 
of the town, where there is both depth and a superabundance 
of weeds. When the river is in flood, however, there is danger 
everywhere, and scratch fours on a large scale would be attended 
with very great risk under such circumstances. They are 
races that do very little good, if any, and from their very 
nature afford large room for accidents. 

The Protestant riots have been rather more vigorous than 
usual, and a walk through the streets about two o’clock in the 
afternoon shows a disreputable number of black eyes. The 
lower orders of the town populace were more than ordinarily 
rough in their treatment of the foolish young men who strayed 
out of college to see what would happen to them. The “ cads” 
are freely accused of having behaved with great brutality; but 
they only fought as they have a way of fighting—with stones 
and kicks, and everything that can most hurt their adversaries. 
The rules of civilized boxing are not observed in a dark 
bye-street, when half a dozen roughs are engaged in taking it 
out of as many or half as many unfortunate young gentlemen. 
For matches of strength and science, fought out with due 
regard to the laws of humanity and politeness, the under- 
graduates had better stay in their own rooms, or go to the 
gymnasium. F'rom the roughs they will be pretty sure to meet 
with roughness. Some of these latter, it is true, behaved with 
even more than their natural roughness, and a few University 
men were seriously and cruelly mauled. The policemen are of 
about as little use as so many children, and only the energy of 
a few determined tutors of colleges and Masters of Arts pre- 
vented a very great disturbance on the evening of the 9tb, 
when to the excitement of Mayor’s-day was added the remem- 
brance of blows given and received on the 5th, and vengeance 
over due, 

No less serious a contest was fought out on the 5th in the 
Senate-house, when the eight new members of the Council were 
elected. There was universal opposition. Heads, professors, 
members of the Senate, all had to fight for their seats, without 
any walk over. The Master of St. John’s loses the seat he has 
hitherto held, while the Master of St. Peter’s retains his. In 
Dr. Bateson’s place, the Master of Magdalene goes to the 





Council board. Mr, Neville filled the office of Vice-Chancellor 
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for two successive years when the Prince of Wales was here, 
re-election being an unheard-of thing then, except in the case 
of Dr. Philpott, whose business power and knowledge made it 
necessary. that he should. be re-elected’ at the time of the 
Commission. Since that time, the Master of Magdalene does 
not appear to have taken a very active part in general 
University affairs; but he is both competent and willing to do 
so, and therefore may fill the place of the very active and 
business-like head who is dislodged. Professor Stokes endea- 
voured to prevent his friends from voting for his re-election, 
and in this way stopped many votes which would have been 
recorded for him. Even as it was, he was only three behind 
the second of the successful professors. The new professor of 
anatomy and the professor of botany were the two professorial 
members of the Council elected, Professor Liveing losing his 
seat by a large number of votes. Of the ordinary members of 
the Senate, none were re-elected—a fact which strongly affirms 
the principle that retiring members must bond fide retire. Of 
the two antagonistic lists issued before the contest, each named 
two of the successful four, the Conservative list containing the 
first and third of the members elected, and the Liberal list the 
second and fourth. There was some mystery about the lists 
and their actual origin ; but the names included gave a sufficient 
sign as to the party from which each emanated. The new 
Council has issued a number of graces proposing members for 
various Syndicates, and it is amusing to see how clean the new 
brooms sweep. Instead of name after name being selected 
from the list of the Council itself, the choice has fallen very 
impartially upon outsiders. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
this excellent deference to the feelings of the electoral roll may 
last after the recollection of the contest for seats at the Council 
has passed away. ‘There is to be another election on Nov. 23 
of one member of the Senate to the Council, in the room of 
Dr. Paget, who has resigned, so that the candidates recently 
defeated will have a fresh opportunity. 

Professor Maurice is going through his baptism. Last week, 
Canon Clayton addressed to the editor of the Cambridge 
Chronicle a solemn protest, on behalf of the Church of 
England, against his appointment. This week, a gentleman 
who signs himself punningly “Non Eget Mauris,” writes a 
still more personal protest. He calls attention to the fact 
that the three new electors added by the Commission to the 
old electoral body of the Knightsbridge professorship carried 
this election their own way. These three are Professor Thomp- 
son, the Public Orator, and Professor Kingsley. ‘“ Non Eget 
Mauris” remarks that two of these he cannot consider safe 
judges in such a matter, and with respect to the third, although 
he examined him himself on one occasion, and therefore could 
speak from experience, he prefers to quote the late Master of 
Trinity, who declared him to be a “howling idiot.” This is 
the story of the little girl over again, who wished “ one of us 
three was dead; it’s not me, and it’s not you, Pussy,” her 
grandmother being the remaining person present. It is not 
Professor Thompson, and it is not the Public Orator. One 
would like to know on what occasion it was that Dr. Whewell 
spoke thus strongly of the author of “Alton Locke” and 
“The Roman and the Teuton.” 

Dr. Vaughan has been preaching before the University for 
the last two Sundays, and has drawn such crowds that even 
members of the Senate have been unable to get seats. Under 
these circumstances, very general attention has been called to 
the expansion of the ladies in the University church. When 
the restoration was completed some time ago, the then Vice- 
Chancellor announced that certain sittings, the best in all the 
church, would be set apart for ladies; the best for ladies of 
Heads of Houses, the next for ladies of Professors and Doctors, 
and the next for ladies of members of the Senate. At the 
time, this called out some unfavourable discussion. Thé idea 
of gradations of honour among the ladies attached to different 
steps of the University ladder was amusing, and the loss of 
the best seats was annoying. Gallantry-and politeness are 
one thing; undue prominence of an order which is not 
entitled by statute to anything more than tolerance at the 
most, is another. But since then seats have been seized, and 
the rows of ladies have grown out backwards, till now a very 
formidable amount of room is occupied by them. Against this, 
a large number of men des re to protest, and the Vice-Chancellor 
has been requested formally to take under his best considera- 
tion the fact that, since ladies and undergraduates have had 
seats assigned them in the body of the church, Masters of 
Arts have had a difficulty in finding places. There are now 
s0 many married men resident among us that they might 
almost make a fight of it, and endeavour to carry the cause 
of their ladies against the feeling of the celibate portion of the 
University ; but it is to be hoped it will not come to that. It 








seems perhaps only fair that a married man should be able 
to find a certain and good seat for his wife, and the evil may 
be remedied by its being ruled that a member of the Senate 
shall not introduce a whole troop of ladies, each requiring 
much room, but shall be contented to have a place for one 
lady only. 

The University has been thrown into much distress by the 
accident which befel Canon Selwyn, the Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, on Saturday afternoon. Riding a restive 
horse, and not riding well, he was run away with, and thrown 
on the back of his head. The whole circumstances were so 
exceedingly like those which attended the fatal fall of the 
Master of Trinity, that the intelligence has caused great 
depression, The nature of the injury, however, is not the same. 
In Dr. Whewell’s case there was no fracture, and the blow was 
on the forehead. In the present case there is a fracture of the 
base of the skull, with bleeding at the ear. The Professor is 
understood to have everything in his favour, as he sleeps much 
and is very calm. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, there have been various 
changes in Professor Selwyn’s state. He has been reported 
restless, though not materially worse, and it is understood that 
the occurrence of the great display of meteors on Wednesday 
morning, to which he had long been looking forward, excited 
him unfavourably. On Wednesday evening he was again 
rather better. ‘Ihe last report (Thursday morning) is, that he 
has had a better night. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue pictures which Mr. Wallis has collected at the Gallery of 
the Society of British Artists are chiefly noticeable for the food 
examples of the French and Belgian schools; the works of the 
English artists will not, we think, generally be considered fully 
ae fairly to represent our school, This is a feature in the Exhi- 
bition which is to be regretted, because we miss the more direct 
comparison between the styles of art and the methods followed, 
although, of course, is will not be difficult to judge between them 
when the differences are so obvious We may say, at once, how- 
ever, that there is not one work of our school which can be 
regarded as a first-rate example, either of the school or the artist, 
Possibly, it may have been the inteation to make the French and 
Belgian pictures take a position unapproached by any rivals, It 
may have been simply « matter of policy to arrange this ; but, 
however that may be, the Eoglish works are confined to some 
half-dozen minor productions by second-rate painters, and some 
ambitious and not unmeritorious effurts of those who have to makea 
name, or to maintain the favourable position very recently attained. 
To Mr. Wallis unquestionably belongs the credit of having de- 
signed, and carried out with greater success than ever it has been 
before, such an Exhibition of our own and foreign works ; but we 
must confess that his excellent scheme is so far incomplete, without 
some pictures which can be taken as a standard of art as it exists 
in the hands of our first painters. The only pictures that can be 
said to have any pretensions to this are a small and v 
painted work (226), “ An Italian Family,” by Mr. Poole, R.A.; a 
similarly neat and truthfully-painted little picture of an Eastern 
bazaar, by Mr. F. Goodall, R.A. ; (367) “ The Stepping Stones,” a 
by no means remarkable work of Mr. Creswick’s (R.A.), and Mr, 
Hook’s (R.A.) three fishermen in a boat, called ‘ Another Dog” 
(444). e two pictures by Mr. Pettie, recently admitted as an 
associate, and two by Mr. E. Nicol, also a new associate, would 
not probably be regarded by the lights of the school as giving any 
ground for exultation in the presence of chef dwuvres of the F 
school. In the water-colour room, which is well filled with draw- 
ings above the average merit, there are, however, several which 
could hardly be surpassed as specimens of the high order of excel- 
lence attained by our painters in this branch of ait. 

The most important of the works by French painters is a large, 
upright picture, with figures nearly life-size, by M. L. Bonnat, 


representing “St. Vincent de Paul taking the place of the Gull 
Slave” (291). The figure of the famous enthusiast philanthropist 
stands in the centre of the picture; two half-naked prisoners in 


-crouching attitudes are fastening the fetters on his leg as he turns 
to address another of the felons, also a half-nude figure. A com- 
panion attendant fills up the compesition. The striking character of 
the picture is in the prominent figures of the galley slaves, whose 
muscular forms are painted with Greek vigour, and in the boldest 
manner, with admirable study, coming out in strong relief against 
the rich and dark toned interior of the prison. The figure of the 
good St. Vincent de Paul is not without dignity ; but something of 
impressiveness is lost by the great prominence given to the figures 
of the slaves, and this is not at med for when we observe thal 

these men are pot so much galley slaves as ic 
whose finely-developed muscles have captivated the artist more — 
than phe good deeds of ro Vincent de — be a subject: 
it fails in impressing the spectator with s. y . 

motives of the philanthropist or forthe wretchedness ne 
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whose lot he is about to undergo: there is nothing repulsive or 

itiable about the slaves; they might be navvies, or any other 
Righly useful and nobly-built labourers ; and thus we find ourselves 
admiring their stalwart forms when we ought to be commiserating 
them and admiring their benefactor. In treatment, therefore, the 
picture is misconceived ; but as a work of technical execution it is 
admirable, though in this respect it is chargeable with a certain 
imitation of a style of colouring which is marked as a mannerism 
‘in Caravaggio, Ribera, and Spagnoletto. A smaller picture by 
M. Bonnat, of Neapolitan ts lounging about the entrance of 
the great palazzo of the Farnese at Rome (288), shows how closely 
he has studied these picturesque figures ; but its lowness of tone is 
felt to be more untrue than in the subject work just noticed. 
We may permit and enjoy the low tone of the French school when 
it accords with the subject ; but in broad daylight, and in land- 
scape, it is neither true nor agreeable. The great error in employin 
‘this lowness of tone, generally noticeable in works of the Frenc 
painters, like this of Neapolitan peasants, by M. Bonnat, is that 
the shadows are exaggerated in depth and made more defined, not- 
withstanding the absence of light in the picture. We may point 
to a landscape by M. Auguste Bonheur in this Exhibition (410), 
“ Harvest Wain,” as an instance of this artificial treatment of the 
natural landscape, and at the same time invite attention to the far 
more natural system followed by English landscapists, to be observed 
by comparison of Mr. Creswick’s “ Stepping Stones” (367), and 

. Hulme’s “Country Lane in Surrey” (347). On the other 

hand, it must be confessed that a defect which becomes only too 
noticeable when we compare English pictures with French, is the 
want of tone altogether ; our painters seem to have gone on tryi 
to outshine one another in the Exhibitions till they have sacrifice 
all the more subtle beauties of the palette to these glaring displays 
of finery. 

M. Dubufe is an accomplished painter of the school of Dela- 
roche, whose pupil he was, and one of much more experience than 
M. Bonnat ; his pictures have been frequently seen at the Exhibi- 
tions at the French Gallery, but on no occasion has so important a 
work been exhibited as his “Charity” (463), in Mr. Wallis’s 
collection. The figures are life-size, and the execution of the 
picture is perfect to the last degree in all that admirers of a 
beautiful technique could desire. As a composition, it is well 
balanced and connected in the motives of the different members of 
the group, which represents simply a lady and her little son about 
to give clothing to some poor sufferers from the winter cold, who 
seize the hand of their benefactor, and cover it with kisses. 
Beyond the excellence of the work, however, the picture is ex- 
tremely common-place and poor in idea, besides showing a goad 
deal that is false and artiffeial, as, for example, in this very fine 
lady carrying in her arms an awkward bundle of blankets through 
the streets. The real motive of the painter was evidently to gratify 
his eye by the contrast of a beautiful lady—an exquisite of the 
salons—and her lovely boy, with the worn and wretched creatures 
of poverty. In expression there is not one glimpse of real charity 
to be detected in the countenance of the very vain and dainty- 
looking woman who is the principal figure in the picture. That 
it is a highly ornamental and graceful work there can be no question ; 
but it has little claim to any higher rank in art. 

The picture by M. H. Merle, of “ Marguerite trying on the 
Jewels” (358), is another admirably well-painted work, in which 
the mere artistic feeling takes the place of the finer motives to be 
sought in truth of expression, and appropriateness in the treatment 
of the subject. Marguerite is a sickly, sentimental, gay French 
tngenue, raising the necklace in her hand with the affectation of 
one well accustomed to admiration,—her face expressive of that 
peculiar sentiment which Frenchmen seem to think proper to beau- 
tiful humanity, but which, to our eye, could belong only to some 
being between an angel and an odalisque. It is impossible to see 
in such a creature the native beauty and simplicity that captivated 
Faust ; still less so when we are shown her standing before her 

d state chair, over the back of which peeps the demon-faced 
ephistopheles, introduced by a too palpable artifice to heighten 
the soft features of Marguerite. Although everything in this 
subject-picture by M. Merle is intensely materialistic, there is 
another work by him, called “ Deux Anges” (216), remarkable for 
the fine ideal beauty of the heads. 

A large historical work called “ Lierven Pyn” (302), by M. F. 
Pauwels, one of the most distinguished of the Belgian painters, and 
much in the style of the great master of that school, Gallait, is 
noticeable for the masterly composition and good drawing of the 
figares ; but we hesitate to enter more upon its merits, as the 
subject is not sufficiently indicated, though it is apparently the 
reception into the Church of the family of Pyn after his excom- 
munication, and perhaps martyrdom. M. Pauwels will be remem- 
bered for his fine pictures in the International Exhibition—“ The 
Widow of D’Artevelde,” and the “ Proscribed Party of the 
Duke of Alba’s Victims escaping in a Boat.” The pictures by M. 
Gerome do not represent that eminent painter’s talent for creating 
the scenes of ancient Greece and Rome, as in his “ Gladiators,” his 
“House of Aspasia,” and his “ Phryne.” They are two of his 
Eastern studies—the one a “ Group of Egyptians or Syrians ex- 
amining the Damascus Sword which a Travelling Merchant Offers ” 
(255) ; the other, a single figure of an Albanian Courser (400). In 
these there is nothing to remark but the admirably study of the 
figures and costumes, the painting of which is so minute as to 
make them comparable with Meissonier. By this last-named 

ter there are two pictures, both excellent, but one especially 
utiful, in the delicate details of reflected lights and colour cast 








over a rich interior, in which the artist plays as a perfect master : 
the subject of this is an artist seated at his easel, deep in puttin 
the finishing touch to his drawing. With these highly-finish 
pictures by M. Meissonier should be compared a very perfect little 
work by M. Edouard Frére (459), “The Young Student ;” a lad 
drawing from the cast before her, remarkable for the natural- 
ness of the figure, and the truth of colouring throughout the 

icture. Amongst other works of foreign artists which should 
be noticed are—(398) Rembrandt going to the Lectures om 
Anatomy, by C. Bisschop ; (413) An Egyptian Girl, by C. Landelle; 
(384) Christ walking on the Sea, by M. Jalabert ; (440) A Café at 
Cairo, by Theophile Frére ; (470) Calling the Condemned, a scene 
in the Bastille, by C. L. Miiller ; (313) and The First Appearance of 
Snow on the Alm-Tyrol, a large and very truthfully — 

icture. On the whole, we may say of the French pictures exhibited 

ere that they offer a lesson in thoroughness of work, which may 
be studied with profit by our artists; but in other respects they 
do not contribute anything to the elevation and power of art. 








THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue exhibition of works of British artists and the old masters, 
which the directors of the British Institution have for the last sixty 
years collected annually, has made its last appearance on Wednes- 
day, with the customary display of very indifferent copies of certain 
pictures left for study after the exhibition of the old masters, the 
chief of which are Lord Crewe’s pictures, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the “Kitty Fisher” having been copied by no less than fifteen 
students, and the little “ Duchess of Rutland” by twenty-one, and 
the only copies that deserve mention are those by Mrs. Flick, Mrs. 
Charretie, and Mr. Paul. If the annual exhibition of modern 
works were the only part of the institution thus allowed to lapse, 
there would, perhaps, be little to regret, for of late years this has 
certainly done no honour to our art, though it has served as a sale 
place to a host of feeble and commonplace painters. But the 
exhibition every year of a large selection of works of the old 
masters from the many fine galleries existing in the country. 
was an institution which possessed undoubtedly a national 
interest, and it will be a disgrace to us if that is permitted to drop 
out as a thing of no moment in the interests of art. The gallery 
is to be sold by public auction at Lady-day next as a freehold ; its 
situation is one that could hardly be s for the purpose of a 
public gallery, and it will be purchasable for a sum that could be 
made up amongst the wealthy noblemen and other patrons of the 
Institution without the slightest difficulty, even if no effort were 
made to enlist a wider support. The funded property of the Institu- 
tion amounts to some £15,000, which, if little more than doubled, 
would enable the public to retain an Exhibition which has always 
been highly appreciated. It may be a question also whether there 
is really not some just claim upon the Government for the future 
maintenance of such an Exhibition of the old masters, especially 
when it is remembered that the British Institution has, in its time, 
presented no less than seven thousand pounds to the country in 
the purchase of pictures for the National Gallery, to say nothing 
of services rendered in promoting the study of the fine arts by the 
re exhibition of the finest examples to be found in private 

eries, The exhibition, also, of the works of deceased British 
artists, which has always formed a marked feature in the year’s 
collection, is another direction in which the interest and the use- 
fulness of the British Institution has long been so well exercised. 
We trust the directors will speedily awake to the necessity of 
making some effort, not only to maintain, but to revive the 
Institution. 








MUSIC. 


Tue Crystal Palace concerts, as we have frequently taken occasion 
to observe, are distinguished almost weekly by some feature of 
special interest. The entertainment of last Saturday was rendered 
peculiarly attractive to all who hold in proper estimation the genius 
of Franz Schubert, by the performance of three of the seven inci- 
dental pieces which he wrote for the drama of “ Rosamunde,” 
produced at Vienna in 1823, The play, by the Frau von Chezy, 
was an immediate failure ; and if it were as dull and turgid as the 
book with which the same authoress crippled Weber’s beautiful 
music of “ Euryanthe,” nothing but failure could be expected ; a 
result, indeed, that was the fate, theatrically, of the opera of Weber 
just referred to. It has long been manifested that the princi 
condition of stage success is dramatic interest; without which, the 
finest music can scarcely maintain a theatrical attraction. Am 
many other instances, Mozart’s “ Zauberflite” may be added to 
that of Weber's “ Euryanthe”—the book of the first being a com- 
pound of heavy stupidity with childish frivolity, that of the second 
a mixture of sham heroics and shallow profundity. No wonder that 
Schubert’s music, consisting of a few merely incidental pieces, was 
lost sight of with the disappearance of the drama to which they 
were allied ; and it is much to the honour of Mr. Manns to have 
produced those three numbers which so delighted the audience at 
the Crystal Palace on Saturday last. The most important of these 
pieces was the first of the two instrumental Entr’actes (in B minor), a 
movement that has a symphonic importance of development. 
is ajtone of calm, refined melancholy pervading it that belongs to the 
most vv a order of musical poetry. The ray of brightness thon 
out by the sudden change to the major key, has an effect almost 
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novelty, although the change is one of the most common devices in 
music ; but old materials in the hands of genius assume an aspect 
of originality. The second Entr'acte in B flat begins very like the 
same composer's well-known impromptu for the pianoforte in the 
same key (Op. 142, No. 3); but the resemblance does not extend 
beyond the second commencing bar, the progress and treatment 
being quite distinct. The graceful continued melodiousness of this 
movement, its delicate and varied instrumentation, the charm- 
ing contrasts of the alternating oboe and clarinet solo passages 
with the sustained flow of the stringed instruments, are 
reflective of the same genius and power that are so largely 
manifested in the same composer's great symphony in O—the 
work, be it never forgotten, first brought: forward by Robert 
Schumann and Mendelssohn at Leipzig, and refused performance 
by our elder Philharmonic Society, although advocated by 
Mendelssohn himself. The romance, “Der Vollmond Strahlt,” 
sung with the appropriate calm and expression by Malle. Enequist. 
is full of placid beauty. Haydn’s symphony in © minor an 

Mendelssohn's “ Meerestille” overture were the other orchestral 
pieces, and were played as we seldom hear them, otherwise than by 
the Crystal Palace band, which, being this season reinforced in the 
stringed instruments, leaves nothing now to desire in point of 
efficiency and refinement. The vocalists besides Mdlle. KEnequist 
were Madame Whytock-Patey (a rising contralto singer), Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Patey—the solo instrumentalist, Mr. Henry 
Blagrove, whose finished violin playing and exceptionally fine tone 
place him among the greatest players of the day. 

The fortnight’s series of operas in Italian, which is to close 
to-night (Saturday), has been marked by nothing so important as 
Mr. Santley’s first appearance as Leporello, and Mr. Hohler’s 
reappearance, as Don Ottavio, his first performance of that part. 
The conventional treatment of the character of Leporello, as a 

of low comedy or broad farce, has been rendered so amusing 
y Lablache and Ronconi that the question of its dramatic pro- 
priety seems to have been overlooked. To our thinking, the inter- 
pretation of Herr Formes, somewhat hard and crude though it 
was, had more analogy with truth ; since the Spaniard, even down 
to the mendicant class, generally has, or assumes, a degree of stiff- 
ness or dignity that could never indulge in the rollicking burlesque 
style of the ordinary stage Leporello. Mr. Santley steers a 
middle course: his Leporello is not such a cold, cynical rascal as 
Herr Formes made him; while, on the other hand, Mr. Santley 
abstains from that license of farcing which is usual in the part, 
and which we hold to be monstrously unreal, however amusing it 
may be. Although a little more humour, quaint or genial, might 
improve the dramatic effect of Mr. Santley’s Leporello, no such 
possibility exists with regard to his singing of the music, which 
may challenge comparison with that of the great Lablache. Mr. 
Hohler appears to us to mistake his present powers in attempting 
anything beyond light parts in the lightest of Italian operas: for 
music demanding, like that of “ Don Giovanni,” dramatic passion, 
declamatory force, and general nobility of style, he is as yet un- 
fitted. His voice is of beautiful quality—chiefly, however, in the 
upper region—and he sings a strain of simple melody with smooth- 
ness and expression ; but he has yet much to learn, both as an actor 
and a singer, before he can hope for success in the higher walks 
of the lyric drama. Of a performance so well known as Malle, 
Titiens’ Donna Anna (unequalled now by any other representative) 
it is unnecessary here to speak ; nor need we dwell on the Don 
Giovanni of Signor Gassier, highly meritorious, if not all that 
could be desired. A word is due to Mdlle. Sinico for the force 
which she imparts to the music of Elvira, frequently so inade- 
quately given. Mdlle. Wiziak must also be commended for her 
lively performance and her neat singing as Zerlina. Signor Folli, 
with his impressive bass voice, was a good Commendatore ; and 
Signor Casaboni a very hard and common-place Masetto. . 





eater 
----- 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tne Princess’s Theatre is the most unfortunate theatre in 
London, and its lessee, Mr. George Vining, is the most ill-used 
manager. Whenever he produces a bad drama, and a worse actor 
or actress, a number of persons of the money-paying class have the 
impertinence to hiss. Mr, Vining very properly resents such 
unjustifiable conduct, and imputes it to base and interested 
motives. The people who have not sufficient brains to amuse 
themselves at home, are only allowed to pay for their seats at a 
theatre on tie condition that they quietly accept anything that is 
put before them. The right of hissing has been given up for more 
than a quarter of a century. If hissing had been practised by 
audiences and allowed by managers for the last twenty years, what 
would have become of a score of popular dramas, and the fortunes 
they have realized for their owners ? 

A very contemptible drama, called “ Barnaby Rudge,” was pro- 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre on Monday last, for the purpose of 
introducing Mrs. John Wood, an actress of “ Yankee gal” parts, to 
a London public. The piece is rather a caricature than an adapta- 
tion of Mr. Dickens’s powerful novel, and is full of the most violent 
pantomimic business. Mrs. John Wood is a noisy, overstraining 
actress of the music-hall serio-comic order, who tumbles into tubs, 
thrusts carpet-brooms into people’s faces, and appears at the win- 
dows of trick-houses very much like a clown in petticoats. She 
calls herself Miggs, after the celebrated character in the novel, but 
contrives to make herself a little better looking than Dolly Varden. 
The other actors, where they were not dismal, were equally violert, 











and yet people could be found to hiss such a drama, and such 
acting. Mr. Vining (the joint adapter of the piece with Mr. Watts 
Phillips), very properly rebuked the audience for such a want of 
taste, and such a want of gallantry to his cousin, Mrs. John Wood, 
whom he described as a “ lady and a stranger.” This d of 
putting forward the “lady” to cover the imperfections of the 
“ actress” appears to us to be not only irrational but 5 Hae 
As in the case of the hissing at the prison scenes of “ Never Too 
Late to Mend,” he knew exactly who the hissers were, though he 
was unable to point them out, and those who hiss after this at the 
Princess’s Theatre, will know that the manager’s eye is upon them, 
Mr. Vining came on to make this protest after a very effective 
representing the burning of “The Warren” at the close of the third 
act, and warmly shook Mrs. John Wood by the hand, probably 
under the impression that he was congratulating the scene-painter. 
The audience who could badger an amiable er and author like 
this on a first night, ought really not to be admitted at any price 
within the walls of a respectable theatre. Mr. Vining does not 
object to hissing, but he very naturally wishes to direct it himself 
from his private-box, and he will probably contrive some sign that 
will tell the audience when to applaud, and when to show signs of 
disapprobation. 

r, Artemus Ward, the celebrated American humourist, has at 
last made his appearance at the Egyptian Hall, with an entertain- 
ment or illustrated lecture that is as original as it is amusing, 
Mr. Ward is no copyist of Mr. Albert Smith or Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley ; his style of description is not based upon that of Mr, 
Charles Dickens, nor does he favour his audience with many of 
those exaggerated stories that have been too long accepted as the 
cream of American humour, His descriptions are chiefly used as 
a vehicle for fun ; his points are numerous, and always effective ; 
his sentences are short and sharp, and his delivery is dry and free 
from any nasal intonation. Though his subject—“ Artemus Ward 
among the Mormons”—is not one that looks very pone to 
those who are accustomed to take a serious view of great social 
problems, Mr. Ward contrives, very cleverly, to steer clear of 
numerous pitfalls and to avoid offending even the most sensitive, 
His lecture is illustrated by a moving panorama that is rough but 
truthful, and that helps the lecturer to convey a little useful in- 
formation in the midst of his jocularity. His entertainment is 
more diverting than his published works, part of this being due 
to his manner, and part to the absence of bad spelling. 

A very pure and pleasant little comedietta, in two acts, by Mr, 
John Oxenford, entitled ‘‘ Neighbours,” has been produced at the 
Strand Theatre with well-deserved success. It is ina very 
slight degree, upon a comedy by Goldoni, and is remarkably 
written and well acted. It is full of the true comedy spirit, and 
has both humour and pathos. The principal characters are sus- 
tained by Miss Ada Swanborough, Mr. Parselle, Mr. Belford, Mr. 
Turner, and Mr. G. Murray. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault have retired from the “ Long Strike,” 
and the piece is now only being performed until the “ Lady of 
Lyons” or some other substitute can be got ready. It has been 
running two months. 

Miss Neilson, from the Princess’s Theatre, has been performing 
at the Adelphi in “ Victorine.” We have not forgotten the late 
Mrs. Yates, and can hardly accept this raw young lady as her 
successor. 








SCIENCE. 





Tur following curious case of arsenic-eating has been 
odie the Boston Journal by Dr, La Rue, Professor of 
Toxicology, in Laval University, Quebec. An Englishman, 
forty-seven, long resident in Canada, of good constitution, intelli- 
gent and well educated, believed himself, in 1854, to be attacked 
with consumption. Having heard that white arsenic was an excel- 
lent remedy, he procured two ounces, and commenced taking it 
five or six times a day, without much mene to the exact quantity, 
finishing the whole in six or eight weexr, He also mixed white 
arsenic with the tobacco he smoked, inducing the garlic fumes. _ He 
never experienced any of the usual constitutional symptoms said to 
result from taking arsenic, even after six weeks’ constant use. The 
only precaution he employed was to refrain from ee water for 
some time after eating arsenic. This individual recent in 
Dr. La Rue’s presence, four grains of pure arsenious » sm 
at the same time another grain mixed with his tobacco. We see 
nothing remarkable in an habitual arsenic-eater taking this quan- 
tity, as much being often taken by the arsenic-eaters amongst the 
Styrian peasantry, by whom arsenic is resorted to for shortness of 
breath, and by the oung females to improve the complexion and 
produce an agreeable embonpoint. The reaily wonderful circum- 
stance in the narration is the ability at once to commence such 
doses with impunity, and this, it ap to us, is by no means satis- 
factorily authenticated. The most important point of all a at 
viz., what were the symptoms that originated the apprehension 
consumption, and did the use of arsenic alleviate or remove them, | 
is altogether omitted to be noticed. _ , 

The Bulletin Général de ique contains a letter from 
Dr. Reis, stating that he has verified the powerful yet harmless 
effects of the Erythraxylon Coca—used by the Indians of Peru as 
a masticatory—as a nervous stimulant. The activity of all the 
functions is augmented, the mental faculties invigo' 
elocution easy and animated, and inspiring 


resol is, 
perseverance. There is, in addition, an increased camel 
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muscular action, with great power of endurance. Locomotion can 
be performed with more than ordinary facility, and continued 
without fatigue for a long periol during the mastication of the 
coca. He regards the plant as a stimulant well adapted to distract 
the mind from its habitual cares, or temporarily sustain any unusual 
demand on the vital forces. : 

Professor Heckel, of Jena, who in 1865 cailed attention to the 
existence of well-preserved Mecusze in the lithograpbic slates of 
Eichstadt, belonging to the families AS jnor'de and Trachynemide, 
has recently published a notice of two other species of Medusze, so 
well preserved that the family to which they belong can be ascer- 
tained without doubt. They are from the same locality, and belong 
to the Discophore, and to the family Rhigostemida. The restora- 
tion which Professor Heckel has becn able to make from the speci- 
mens in his possession is qnite satisfactory, and the attention of 
geologists having been called to this subject, we may expect further 
interesting researches into the ancient history of Acalephe, since it 
is well known that even at the present time a kind of petrifaction 
of jelly fishes, when thrown on sandy beaches, readily takes place. 
--Geological Magazine. 

It is well known that in consequence of the agitation as to 
the probable duration of our coal-fields during the recent Par- 
liamentary session, the late Government appointed a Commission 
of Inquiry on the subject. The Quarter/y Journal of Science 
makes a bold attempt to forestall the Report of the Commission 
by an elaborate, able, and evidently carefully-prepared article on 
the subject. In the year 1862, Mr. Hn!], of the Geological Survey, 
in a small work on the coal-fields of Great Britain, estimated their 
probable duration at more than 1,000 years. In 1863, Sie William 


_ Armstrong, in his address to the British Association at Newcastle, 


declared the probable limit to be about two centuries, whilst in 
1865 Mr. Jevons published a book in which, taking our total 
available stock of coal at 80,000,000,000 tons, the estimate of 
Mr. Hull, and our consump'ion to continue increasing at the 
existing rate, he deduced the conclusion that our coal supply 
would be exhausted within a century. The yield of our whole 
coal-fields in 1865 was 98,150,587 tons. If we take the estimate 
of Mr. McCulloch of the yield in 1840 at 30,000,000 tons, we 
find our consumption to have more than trebled in a quarter of a 
century, the annual increase being at the rate of 2°6 millions of 
tons per annum... The first question examined is whether improved 
systems of mining and ventilation will enable us to procure cual at 
a greater depth than the 4,000 feet assumed as the limit of 
practicability by Mr. Hull, The two great obstacles are tem- 
perature and pressure, the estimated temperature at 4,000 feet 
being 120°, whilst in the Dukinfield Culliery, in the workings of a 
coal seam 4} feet in thickness, at a depth of 2,500 feet, the 
rer nae was tound powerful enough to crush-in circular arches of 
rickwork 4 fret in thickness, and in one instance a pillar of cast 
iron 12 inches square and 4} feet in height was snapped in two. 
To open out a colliery at the preseut day to a depth of 600 or 700 
yards cannot be effected for Jess than £100,000, which sum should 
yield 10 per cent. interest, and be recouped in twenty-five years, to 
constitute a successful speculation, and this can only be done when 
the seam is cf good quality and other circumstances favourable. 
The probability of profitable workings at a greater depth than 
4.000 feet is evidently, therefore, of the most shadowy 
character—in fact, we may safely conclude that there are very 
j+w coal seams in any field likely to be remunerative even at 
this depth. The next point passed in review is the probable 
areas which contain coal overlaid by Permian Triassic and 
Liassic formations ; whilst admitting these areas to be probabl 
larger than the united areas of the present English and Welsh coal- 
fields, the writer considers their probable extent has been very 
much exaggerated, and the conclusion arrived at is, that it is 
beyond the power of any person to estimate what our future supply 
of coal is likely to be, no materials being in existence from which 
any safe conclusion can be drawn. It is next shown that to estimate 
as Mr. Jevons has done, that our consumption will continue to 
increase according to geometrical progression, involves all kinds of 
improbabilities and absurdities, and that such a mode of calculating 
our probable future consumption may safely be discarded. F inally, 
the views of the writer may be summarized as follows :—that the 
store of coal is an unknown and undiscoverable quantity ; that our 
exports, amounting to 9,000,000 tons, are not likely to be a perma- 
nent drain on our resources ; that our ocean steamers will probably 
not much longer continue to draw the supplies for their homeward 
voyages from English collieries ; that any considerable increase in 
the price of coal is likely materially to interfere with our iron 
trade ; that is is not unlikely we may have to abandon our export 
trade in pig, or even become importers of this article ; lastly, and 
most important of all, thut the most valuable staple manufactures 
of Great Britain absorb a comparatively insignificant portion of 
our Coal resources, and it is to be hoped that any enhancement in 
the price of coal will be more than compensa’ed by augmented facili- 
ties for production, enabling the manufacturers, without inconve- 
nience, to pay such an increased price for fuel. At any rate, it is 
clear that avery great absolute increase nay and probably will 
take place in our general home production and fureign export trade 
ip valuable mantfactures, wit’ hardly a perceptible, or only a com- 
paratively insignificant, cflect in diminishing the duration of our 
coal supply. ” 
An International Medical Congress is to be held in Paris on the 
16th of August, 1867, under the auspices of his Excellency the 
Minister of Public Iustraction. The congress will be exclusively 
scientific, and will last two weeks. A committee has been appoiated 





| to draw up a programme of subjects for discussion, but the debates 


will not be rigorously confined to the subjects selected by the com- 
mittee—amongst which are “The Anatomy and Pathological 
Physiology of Tubercle,” “On the Influence of the Dietary of 
Different Countries in the Production of Given Diseases,” “On 
the Acclimatization of European Races in Tropical Countries,” &c. 
The idea of utilizing, in the way proposed, the assemblage of 
eminent men of science from all parts of the world seems a happy 
one, und promises to be fruitful in beneficial results. 

The connection between the use of impure water and fever and 
diarrhoea, is forcibly shown in a report made by Dr. Seaton, at the 
direction of the Privy Council, on the sanitary condition of Page- 
green, a detached hamlet of some 80 or 90 houses, all of recent 
erection, in the parish of Tottenham. Typhoid fever and diarrhoa 
have prevailed for two years past in Page-green to an extraordinary 
extent, Dr. Seaton having satisfied himself that the cases of fever 
alone amounted to not less than 100. The houses derive their 
water supply from two sources—surface-wells, and the waterworks 
of the Tottenham Board of Health. Of 24 houses deriving their 
supply from surface-wells, fever had occurred in 19. In only two 
houses out of the 19 had the fever been confined to a single case, 
whilst 13 of them were marked by the occurrence of successive 
cases of fever and diarrhea, the total number of cases of both 
diseases amounting to 80. Of 34 houses deriving their water 
supply from the waterworks, only 10 had been visited by fever. 
In only four, more than a single case had occurred, whilst but two 
were characterized by a succession of cases, the total number of 
attacks of both diseases being 22. Further inquiry brought to . 
light the interesting and instructive fact that the occupants of six 
of these houses, including all the four which hud had more than a 
single case of fever, had, from some cause or other, been in the 
habit of borrowing water from their neighbours’ wells. At three 
of the houses, from the removal of the families, no information on 
this point could be gained, so that ouly in one instance was it 
apparently substantiated that any case of fever had occurred, 
except in those houses the inmates of which which were in the 
habit of getting their drinking water either wholly or in part from 
the surface wells. In two houses vacated by families who had 
suffered from fever, and where the present tenants bad only been 
in occupancy seven weeks, in one the family, five in number, have 
all been attacked by diarrhoea, whilst the inmates of the other 
have entirely escaped, but the latter boil all their drinking water, 
We remember a very instructive case corroborative of the evil 
effects of drinking water charged with putrescent matter, which 
occurred within our own experience. One very hot summer the 
men in a large ironworks had recourse toa surface pond in an 
adjoining field to quench their thirst between meals. This continued 
for several weeks without any bad results, when suddenly all the 
men in the habit of using this water were attacked by ciarrhaa, The 
field had been richly manured, a heavy thunderstorm supervened, 
and the rain percolating through the soil had carried into the pond 
a portion of the soluble matter. We treated the cases that came 
under our care with a full purgative dose of powdered rhubarb, 
and no further medicine was required ; but those who had the 
misfortune to come under the orthodox chalk-mixture treatment 
were—as in our experience always happens—kept on the sick list, 
in a state of great discomfort, for several days. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


——_—_ —— 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Morninec. 


THERE have been some minor fluctuations in the money 
market during the past week, but it is unmistakable that 
the rates of discount are steadily getting cheaper. It was 
supposed but a short time back that the foreign exchanges 
had at last turned against this country, and that there would 
consequently be a considerable export of gold, which would 
absorb all the supplies received from abroad, and perhaps 
touch upon the resources of the Bank. ‘Thus far the pre- 
diction has turned out incorrect. The quotation for Paris, 
the most important of all, has this week become firmer, and 
the actual exportation is limited to a few sums occasionally 
taken for Alexandria. Although it has not formed a 
subject for much public comment, there seems litthe doubt, 
that our trade with Egypt is in a very disorganized state. In 
the first place, the securities of that Government stand at a 
comparatively low price on our market, and it seems im- 
possible to bring about a permanent rise in their value. No - 
sooner does public confidence appear to revive than a fresh 
batch of bonds are offered at each succecding advance, with 
the result, of course, of throwing back the quotation to its 
former level. Secondly, there seems to be a general absence 
of credit in Egyptian mercantile houses. Instead of the ecom- 
mercial transactions between the two countries being settled 
in the ordinary manner by bills drawn upom Alexandria or 
London, as the case may be, recourse is had to the old- 
fashioned and costly system of .remitting specie. Hence it is 
frequently announced on the same day that so many thousand 
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pounds have been received from Egypt, and that a very nearly 
identical sam has been taken from the Bank for that country. 
It is evident that there is something wrong which has yet to 
be explained. Whatever it is, however, it can hardly be of 
any serious moment. 

The Bank rate was not reduced yesterday, nor was there 
any expectation that it would be. In the general discount 
market there has been some, although no great, increase of 
demand; but this is now an ordinary feature, which follows 
each week on the breaking up of the Bank courts. The 


public perceive clearly enough that the rate of interest, low as | 


it already is, must decline still more; and hence it has become 


ful feature that money should be so low, since its prevailing 
cause is the stagnation in trade. Nor will matters be improved 
by its becoming even cheaper. 
commerce that, although dear money destroys trade almost 
Low rates of interest are 


reviving it. The reason is obvious. 


the result of an absence of demand, and rarely become the | 


cause of an increase. It is, however, often assumed that 
because money is low, people will be only too glad to lend, 
even to houses that are partially unsafe, or else to embark in 
speculation simply for the sake of gettingsome return for the 
use of their capital. It requires but moderate experience to 
see the incorrectness of this assertion. 
years 1856-7. Overtrading and speculation were going on to 
an enormous extent, and the rates of discount were high. In 


the succeeding years, 1858 to 1862, there was no approach to | 


speculation, and money could not be employed at interest 
equivalent to what could be got in Consols. 
when so many joint-stock compunies were constituted, the rates 
of discount were, for the most part, abnormally high. Now, 
when a prospectus is an absolute rarity, money in the open 
market is barely above 3} per cent., and bids fair to be only 
3 or 2} before the year is over. Yet, notwithstanding what is 
called these “ favourable indications ” of the money market, no 


himself, or has the slightest idea that his neighbours will 


do so. 
Every day's experience shows that the effect of the late 


crisis has been to inflict a heavy blow on joint-stock enterprise, | 


from which it will take long to recover. Distrust seems to 


prevail everywhere, and even the assurances of men in whom , 


the fullest confidence can admittedly be placed go for nothing. | 
The — 


As an example, we may mention the financial companies. 
two principal are the International and the General Credit. 
If we were to judge by the prices of the shares, the public 
calculate that these two associations have lost respectively 
£225,000 and £375,000 of their capital, besides the whole of 
their reserve funds and accumulated profits. It is evident 
that the supposition is absurd, and it would be generally pro- 
nounced as such if people would take the trouble to look into 
the matter. These are by no means isolated cases. In thelong 
list of banks whose shares’ were not long ago quoted at a high 
premium, and are now mostly at a discount, the same sort of 
unreasonable depreciation may be found. All other companies 
fare equally ill. As it often happens in these matters, the 
public, finding their confidence abused by a few, lump allin one 
indiscriminate condemnation. ' 


The like process is going on with railways. Notwithstanding | 


the cheers with which Sir Morton Peto was greeted at Bristol, the 


holders of the illegal debentures issued by the London, Chatham, | 


and Dover, will not pass a favourable opinion on the part 
played by his: firm in this curious transaction, nor will the 
public be disposed to look upon it with satisfaction. 
events, they draw the practical inference that, if things of this 
sort are done under the sanction of high names, commercial 


and financial repute, and so forth, they had better steer | 


clear of such doubtful security altogether. The worst of it is 


of the London, Chatham, and Dover; and before we have time 
to breathe, the North British comes in succession. It is 
no wonder that the public evince a greater desire to part 


lators have anticipated this movement, and sold largely in 
advance. 
happens—and their repurchases to cover previous sales caused 
a temporary but by no means substantial improvement. There 
can be no doubt; however, as to the general tendency of the 
public feeling. ng 

Some minor instances of joint-stock scandals have lately 
come to light, and will probably be investigated in the courts 





It is a well-known fact in | 


Again, in 1864-5, . 


At all | exclusive of the first payment of £5 per share, only £129,000 had 


Of course they overdid the thing—that invariably | 
' quotations have more nearly approximated, and now not much more — 


than 1 percent. difference exists. 


of law. In two of the most notorious, another member of 
Parliament is implicated. It seems as if we were never to 
get to the end. Nevertheless, public indignation: may make 
it come sooner than is generally expected. 








THE first of two meetings of the creditors in the Agra and Master. 
man’s Bank was held on Monday, at which all those whose claims 
exceed £100 were invited to be present. The assembly was perhaps 
the largest gathering of creditors ever collected at one time in 
London. The creditors eventually decided upon accepting the pay- 
ment of their claims, with interest, in five instalments, viz.—5s. qn 


. * - | th di 4 5 
a regular custom to defer discounting until Thursday, on the | © pound in January next, 3s. in July next, and 2s. in October next ; 


chance of a reduction at the Bank. It is by no means a hope- | 


2a. 6d. in March, 1868, and 2s. 6d. in July, 1868—5s. in the pound 
having been already paid. A resolution was also carried nem. con. 
that all creditors under £100, of which it is understood there are 
a Jarge number, should be paid in full at the earliest ble 
date. The meeting of creditors fur less than £100 was held on 
Taesday, Mr. James Thompson presiding. The Chairman expressed 


St_| the regret of the committee at having to divide the creditors 
to a certainty, cheap money seldom or never succeeds in | 
_ there were 5,200 creditors, 2,000 of whom represented claims not 


and call two meetings, but said it was unavoidable. In this country 


amounting to £100 each, but only an average of £35 each ; then there 
were & large number of claims in India, the average of the claims 
heing £27, so that in round numbers the amount would be about 


_ £156,000. At the meeting the day before a proposal was carried that 


they should be paid in full at the earlist possible date; and as they 
would, with the other creditors, receive 5s. in the pound in January 
next, making 10s. with that already paid, the committee were quite 


Take, for example, the | of opinion that unless some great legal difficulty intervened they would 


all be paid in fall. within six months. A resolution similar to that 
agreed to at the previous meeting for taking the claims in five instal- 
ments was carried unanimously, 
With regard to the questions at issue between Mr. G. R. Barry, 
M.P., and the Committee of Investigation of the Tastern Assam Tea 
Company, Mr. Barry has issued a circular to the shareholders, in 
which he says :—“ With reference to the report of the Committee of 
Investigation, I beg to state, on behalf of myself and co-vendors, 
that I only received a copy of the report yesterday morning, and that 
it is impossible the vendors could reply in one day to what has taken 


' the committee three weeks to draw up, but that a reply will be pre- 


pared and submitted to the shareholders with all possible despatch, 


| All the vendors need state at present is that the report of the Com- 
c ‘ ; _ mittee is a tissue of misrepresentations, miequotations, and of 
one dreams for a moment of embarking in new speculations , 


calumpies which the vendors will be able to refute in the moet complete 
and satisfactory manner. The vendors will show that they have 
fulfilled their contract fally, fairly, and honourably, and that the 


gardens are all that they were represented to be.” 


The statement of the chairman of the Carmarthen and Cardigan 
Railway that £200,000 worth of the company’s Lioyd’s bonds now in 
the hands of the public are an over-issue is pronounced by Mr. Holden, 
the contractor of the line, to be “ utterly uctrae.” Mr. Ilolden asserts 
that all the bonds were issued to him, and he has instracted his 
solicitor to take proceedings sgainst Mr. Everitt for his “ libellous 
statement.” Mr. Everitt, however, writes to say that he is prepared 
to meet Mr. Holden before any tribunal to which he may appeal. 

A proposal for reconstructing the General Credit and Finance Com- 
pany of London has been submitted by the directors to the shareholders 
in acircular. The experience of the past few months, say the execu- 
tive, having shown that a large uncalled capital, so far from being an 


' advantage, is an actual source of weakness to companies, while it is a 


cause of great uneasiness to proprietors, their attention has been 
directed to the importance of redacing the liability upon the shares as 
eoon as the opportunity presented itself. 

It has been arranged that the Bank of Hindustan, China, and Japan 
shall, on the petition of the chairman, be voluntarily liquidated. The 


' provisional liquidators appointed are Mr. F. Maynard, Mr. A, Cooper, 


of the firm of Messrs. Cooper Brothers, and Mr. David Chadwick. For 
some time past it has been feared that this would be the resalt, owing 
to the state of credit in India and China, The liquidation will be 
under the eupervision of the Court of Chancery, and it is stated that 
there is the prospect before long of a reconstruction of the business. 

A meeting of the shareholders of Smith, Knight, & Co. (Limited) 
was held on Wednesday, Mr. Thomas Cave, M.P, in the chair, when 
resolations were proposed to wind up the company voluntarily, 
subject to the supervision of the Court of Chancery. In the course 
of the discussion which ensued, it was elicited that of the calls made, 


been paid to the present time, and £170,000 was due. 

The following, on the market for American securities, is from 
Messrs. E. F. Satterthwaite & Co.’s weekly circular:—‘ We have 
to note increased activity in the London market for American 


that these scandals are not isolated. We hardly get over the | s*curities during the past week. The recent imports of Usied 


difficulty of the Great Eastern, when we are stunned with that | 
' 70 to 704, shows an advance of nearly 2 per cent. on the week. The 


States 5 20’s appears to have been well taken on both home and 
Continental demand, and the closing price for the next settlement, 


1865 issue of these bonds has recently been introduced on this mar- 
ket. They are identical in every respect with the 1862 issue, except- 


with than to hold such insecure stock. As usual, the speeu- | ing that they have three more years to run. The first q 


gave a profit of $2 per cent. by exchanging the earlier for the more 
recent dates, so that many holders for permanent investment made 
the exchange; the stock imported, however, having been absorbed, — 


lilinois Central Shares have been ~ 
taken in small lots, and have improved to 77} to 78}. ries have not 
been so much inquired for as they were ten days ago, and on the « 


Bonds have. 


_ recent settlement about 1s. per share was paid for the loan of stock. 
Consolidated 


Atlantic and Great Western Debentures and 
declined 1 per cent. on the week.” | 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


oe 


SPORTING LIFE IN TEXAS* 


Tus is a genuine book—one that will make every drop of Norse 
blood (if the reader have any) tingle in his veins: a book full 
of healthy out-door life on the boundless prairie or in the dense 
forest. If we were in our twenties, it would be the very book to 
entice us away from our domestic /ares to become a wanderer and 
a vagabond beyond the seas. The author, Captain Flack, is pretty 
well known in the sporting world by his contributions to the Field 
newspaper, under the nom de plume of “ The Ranger.” We confess, 
with all due humiliation, that we have never seen these contribu- 
tions, and that his name is quite new to us; but we can assure 
him that, if he is as apt with his gun as with his pen, he has few 
equals among sportsmen. 

By the “ Southern States ” of his title-page, Captain Flack means 
Texas, which, according to his account, must be a paradise to a 
man of Nimrodian proclivities and weak chest. “The warm, sunny 
south will very likely give him a new lease of life.” Nor is this 
all ; for, while men in our little speck of an island will pay as 
much as £600 for a Scotch moor for a single season, in Texas 
sport not only costs nothing, but is often a remunerative 
amusement. “For many long years,” says the Captain, “my gun 
kept me in meat, clothes, and money.” Nat y he had to go 
through a sort of apprenticeship before he became an adept at 
woodcraft ; yet even to the tyro the cost is not great, £250 being 
sufficient for a six months’ trip, including travelling expenses. We 
shall be very much surprised if many a roving, sport-loving English- 
man does not act upon the Captain’s hint, and start for Texas at 
once. Our readers need not be told that sport in the forests and 
prairies of Texas is a very different thing from sport in the preserves 
and stubbles of an English county. Captain Flack had in his time 
to deal with ugly customers—bears, bisons, peccaries, panthers, 
alligators, and snakes ; and the sportsman may lose his way, or his 
horse (which is worse), or the prairie may be set on fire, and a 
hundred disagreeable things may befall him, where there is no help 
within miles. But there is no Accidents Insurance Company 
“down South,” and if you “come to grief” you must bear it. 
Fortunately, however, casualties are very rare, and so great is the 
charm of the hunter’s life that men return with reluctance to the 
quietude, tameness, and luxuries of civilization. What is a dinner 
at Véry’s to one which you have provided and cooked for yourself, 
and served up in the forest with the keenest of sauces, which even 

a Rothschild could not purchase? Would you have fish, you 
must first catch it, as Mrs. Glasse said of the hare, and then, 
“ wrapping it up in broad leaves, you bury it in the hot ashes and 
sand beneath the fire. When it is done, you remove skin and 
scales together,” and enjoy a feast worthy of Jove. No soot comes 
tumbling down your chimney to spoil the savoury haunch, and with 
a song after a supper of kidneys grilled on the hot coals, and a 
social pipe, you may finish the day in a mode unknown within the 
borders of Evans’s. If you take a moor in Scotland, your shooting 

und is limited ; but the hunting ground to which Captain Flack 
invites his readers extends over nearly two millions and a half of 
square miles ! 

A very good notion of sporting life in the South may be gained 
from Captain Flack’s Pink 9 ang One day he fired a wild bull, 
which turned and rushed at him like a steam-engine. When the 
bull was close to him, he fired his second barrel without effect. As 
the captain turned to dodge round the tree, his foot luckily slipped, 
and he fell ; but it was touch and go, for the bull was so near that 
his horns ripped the hunting-shirt off his back. The captain swung 
himself up into a tree, and the bull soon fainted through loss of 
blood. Another time, a tree saved him from serving as a dinner to 
wild hogs, or peccaries. While deer-stalking in a forest, he was 
suddenly alarmed by a loud snapping noise, as if a dozen Christy 
minstrels were rushing upon him with their “ bones” in full play. 
He knew what it meant, and up the first tree he went as quick as 
a squirrel, for the peccary, though small, is a vicious animal, and 
not to be trifled with. When he had gained a comfortable perch. he 
looked down, and saw his pursuers holding a sort of in ignation 
meeting at the foot of the tree. It was now a question of which 
should tire out the other, man or pig; but as hour after hour passed 
away, the position became serious. The captain succeeded at last, 
_— war-hoops, in attracting the attention of people in the 

djoining plantation, who mustered dogs and men, and released 
him, after an arboreal captivity of nearly eight hours. Here is 
another story of a tree. When hunting with a planter, they came 
upon @ peccary which had sheltered itself in a hollow trunk. A 
well-aimed shot put an end to its tooth-grinding. “T’ll go and 
pull him out,” said the captain. ‘“ You'd better not,” observed the 
planter, “for there may be more behind.” And it was true : for. 
after getting a noose over the dead animal, and hauling it away, 
another peccary popped out his nose, and then another, until seven 
were killed in that one den. The merest tyro in natural history 
knows that the black bear has a fondness for hollow trees. Once 
on the banks of the Colorado, the captain’s party drove a oom into 
one of these places of refuge. How to get at him was now the 
question, and Uncle Ben, the chief huntsman, proceeded to smoke 
him out, as Pelissier did the Moors in days gone by. The remedy 
was effectual: Bruin, to escape burning or suffocation, poked his 
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head out of the hole by which he had entered, and was immediately 
shot dead. He weighed five hundred and fifty pounds. 

Bears are not pretty things to pet, and yet, when tamed, they 
are “ not uncommon” in plantations down South. They are rather 
amusing as long as they remain small; but after twelve months 
they are apt to be rough and mischievous, when it is necessary 
to kill them. Ina wild state they are teetotallers from necessity, 
though fond of such delicacies as grapes, sucking-pigs, and new 
honey ; but in civilized life they have been known to contract a 
taste for whisky-toddy, and to be very troublesome when they 
cannot get it. Byron’s bear (according to the legends at Trinity in 
our time) used to have his weekly allowance of audit ale. But for 
drawing-room pets commend us to the alligator, who is said to 
exhibit unexpected “intelligence” when ina state of captivity. 
One of these charming creatures was defendant in an action which 
a young lady of New Orleans brought against him (or his owner) 
on the ground of his size and ferocity, and that she was in fear of her 
life ; but on trial it came out that the plaintiff had been in the habit 
of tickling the defendant’s ribs with a long pole, throwing brick- 
bats at him, and occasionally searing his back with a red-hot iron. 
Crocodiles have feelings as well as Christians, and the result was 
that the lady was bound over to keep the peace towards her 
“intelligent” neighbour. These animals are very curious in their 
habits: they seem to thrive as well upon nothing as when they 
dine every day off young pig. They will live for weeks with the 
mouth closely fastened, or wedged open as wide as the jaws of 
Avernus ; cram them with food even beyond their powers of digestion, 
or keep them without food, it seems to be a matter of complete indif- 
ference—indeed, they actually thrive and fatten under starvation. We 
know some workhouses where paupers of that class would command 
a high premium. For six months an alligator was kept without 
food or water, and was as well as ever at the last. Another was 
shut up in a case for five months, living upon nothing but fresh air 
until he reached his carefully-prepared home in Germany. The 
males have fine sonorous bass voices, with which they occasionally 
serenade their mistresses; but they hiss with a hundred-goose 
power when offended. Their chief weapon of defence and offence 
is their tail, with which they will sometimes cut a slice of flesh out 
of a fat hog as deftly as the Russian executioner will score his 
“patient” with the knout. They are timid animals, and will 
run away from man if they have the opportunity. When hungry, 
they may not be quite so cowardly; but under ordinary circum- 
stances bathing goes on even where alligators are known to be 
numerous—at least, so says Captain Flack, and we have no reason 
to doubt him. Still, for our own part, we should prefer a bathing- 
place in which they were “ conspicuous by their absence.” 

The opossum possesses a vitality not unlike that of the crocodile, 
Get him into a corner whence he cannot escape, and then you may 
brain him with a Jady’s fan. Give him a tap on the head that 
would not kill a fly, and he will fall down as if dead. You ma 
beat and kick him, nay, you may half skin him, and he wi 
not flinch. You may worry him with a dog, or burn a fuzee under 
his nose, and not move him. There is the glaze of death upon. his 
eyes, on which the dust has collected ; but turn your back npon 
him for a moment, and before you can turn round again he is off, and 
up a gum-tree. That is what the Yankees call “ playing ’possum.” 
He is a little animal, only sixteen inches long, and has a tail of 
nearly the same length, but with such remarkable prehensile pro- 
perties that an American Spurgeon employed it by way of enforcing 
the necessity of perseverance, ‘ My brethren,” said he, “that’s 
your situation exactly. The world, the flesh, and the devil, com 
the wind that is trying to blow you off the Gospel-tree. But don’t 
let go of it; hold on as a’possum would ina hurricane. If the 
forelegs of your passions get loose, hold on by your hind legs of 
conscientiousness ; and if they let go, hold on etarnally by your 
“— which is the promise that the saints shall persevere unto the 
end. 

Sport in the South is not all fun, and Johnny Newcome has to 
pay his footing—to the mosquitoes. They have a strong predilec- 
tion for British blood, and are apt to be over-assiduous in their 
attentions. ‘‘ Arkansas is a State without a fault,” exclaimed a 
native. “ Excepting mosquitoes,” said a man from another State. 
“Well, stranger, except for them: for it ar’ a fact they are e-nor- 
mous, and do push themselves in somewhat troublesome. But 
they never stick twice in the same place; and give them a fair 


chance for a few months, and you will get as much above creed 





them as an alligator. But musquitoes is natur’, and I nev 
fault with her. If they ar’ large, Arkansas is large, her 
ar’ large, her trees ar’ large, her rivers ar’ large, and a small mus- 
quito would be of no more use than preaching in a cane-breek.” 
These torments, and snakes, are the chief things the novice 
has to dread. But, luckily for American hunters, cases of rattle- 
snake bite are rare, and there is an effectual cure always at hand ; 
namely, to make the sufferer drink whisky until his stomach can 
hold no more. This succeeds in nine cases out of ten; but the 
bitten man never entirely throws the poison out his . 
The bite of the mocassin-snake is said to be incurable ; bie Coates 
Flack pees ee an instance of death from that cause. He tells 
us some wonderful stories of snakes icularly of their fasci 
power. One of these, extracted from the p Poaenne pier med 
tale not altogether new to English readers—appears very like 
the invention of a sensational ‘liner. As the rattle-snake can never 
strike unless coiled up, he is easily destroyed.. The beg. ia his 
greatest enemy, and will trace the reptile to its den. The d 
kills the snake by jumping upon it with all four of his sharp-poi 

cut in pieces. The black as 
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him by gliding rapidly round and round, making him giddy, and 
then strangling him. 

Our mention of the deer reminds us of a curious physiological 
anecdote which came under the Captain’s notice. A deer was shot 
through the body, the bullet severely wounding the heart in its 
passage ; yet the animal ran for 180 yards before it fell. “ Ah!” 
said an old sportsman, “the beast ran as long as it could hold its 
breath, but dropped the moment it respired.” A more extraordi- 
nary case than this is reported by a Virginian physician, who, on 
opening a buck he had shot, found its heart transfixed by an elder 
stalk; which had evidently been there a long time, for the wound 
had entirely healed without leaving any trace of inflammation and 
disease. One anecdote more about a famous deerstalker must 
conclude our notice of this entertaining and instructive book :— 


$6 Well, as I said,’ continued the backwoodsman, ‘ old Elk (we 
called him Elk for short) was, as I have said, one of the cleverest 
hunters in all Texas. You might bei high that he never went out for 
meat but what he got it; he made all his living out of the woods, he 
did. And that was a dog, that dog of his, True-tongue was.’ 

“The hunter seemed lost in thought, for he became silent at the 
recollection of True-tongue. 

** * Well, what about the dog?’ asked an impatient listener. 

*** Why, True-tongue was e’en about the best still-track-dog out. 
Old Elk said many a time, when he got “ corned” a little, that he 
aa his dog better nor whisky; and that he did love, you may stake 

igh. 

* € Well, so do you, for that matter.’ 

“ The hunter little heeded the interruption, but continued his tale. 

* * Old Elk and his dog lived together, and used up a pretty lot of 
deer and varmint, till at last old True-tongue gave in. Elk was mortal 
vexed at that, and oat of respect for his old comrade tanned the dog’s 
hide, which he carried about for a long time, till one day, when he 
wanted a patch for his greasy old buckskin inexpressibles, and couldn’t 
find anything else, why, he claps on a bit of old True-tongue’s hide. 
Always after that old Elk found more deer than ever, for as soon as 
ever he came near one, or any kind of varmint, why, the patch would 
swell up, and strain and throb so much that it nearly burst the 
stitches!’ 
pee ‘ You don’t expect us to believe that?’ cried all who heard the 

e. 

** * Ah! I mean to serve old Rush like that when he dies,’ responded 
the storyteller, ‘ perhaps he’ll help me the same way.’ ” 








MR. LONGFELLOW’S POEMS.* 


More porelas in England than in America, yet commanding a 
large publicin his own country too, Mr. Longfellow speaks to a vast 
multitude of listeners whenever he raises his voice, His early 
poem, “ Evangeline,” has run through we know not how many 
editions, and artists have made us as familiar with the face and 
figure of the sweet Acadian peasant girl as with any of the heroines 
of Shakespeare. “Excelsior” is a common-place, and the “ foot- 
prints on the sands of time” have long ago become a nuisance in 
the mouths of popular lecturers and fifth-rate moralists. Unfor- 
tunately, there is something in Mr. Longfellow’s genius which lends 
itself to this kind of vulgarization. e author of “ Evangeline” 
is a genuine poet, who has written many true and beautiful things ; 
but his tendency is to the superficial. He has a sort of good- 
natured readiness in adopting those obvious, ially true, but not 
entirely true, views of things, which strike the unlettered with an 
idea of profundity, because they just express their own thoughts 
and feelings with grace and facility, while leaving the deeper deeps 
unsounded. He 7. exactly the right amount of imagination, 
fancy, sentiment, pathos, and reflection, to interest and pleasurably 
excite those to whom poetry is simply a form of the belles lettres, or 
an idle relaxation—not a ion, a study, a solemnity, or a 
religion. He can generally be understood with ease ; he neither 
shocks nor startles. He writes of mg which all people of 
ordinary feeling and culture can apprehend, and which they like to 
have, as it were, separated from the common dross of their lives, 
and set to a poet’s music. He dallies with large emotions, rather 
than grapples with them, and, by a somewhat feminine evasion of 

eat issues, specially recommends himself to readers who are only 

f in earnest in their devotion to the strenuous deities of poetic 
suffering and joy, Add to this the pleasant flavour of old-world 
romance which he brings into his New England homestead, and it 
is not difficult to understand the causes of his popularity both here 
and beyond the Atlantic. He has an agreeable vein of thought 
and feeling, and his descriptive powers are admirable ; a quiet, 
pure, kindly nature shines through his verse, and the verse itself is 
easy, flowing, and musical. In “ Evangeline” he has managed the 
hexameter better than it is generally omy aha in English ; and in 

“ Hiawatha” he has extracted some really fine harmonies out of an 
unpromising barbaric measure. Many of his lyrics, also, are well 
felt and gracefully expressed, though never reaching the highest 
excellence ; and, if we are constantly annoyed at a falling off 
from the full amount of what we seem to have a right to expect 
(for Mr. Longfellow always seems to us to have more in him than he 
ever brings out), the final effect left on the mind is pleasurable to 
the reader, as well as respectful towards the author. 

The little volume—the very little volame—now lying before us, 
consists of a collection of fugitive pieces, some of which we have 





* Flower-de-Luce. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London: Routledge & 
‘Bons, 


seen before in the foe oor ag It is marked by all those character- 
istics of Mr. Longfellow’s genius to which ‘‘s have just been 
alluding, and especially by that habit of starting firmly and strongly, 


and then in a little while ing, and d . i 
woaknem,,. Sian tea flagging, ropping suddenly into 


m called “ Palingenesis,” th 
alludes to the old belief of the alchemists that the sineedink thee 


of things exist in their embers, and that by certain processes a 
inodorous, phantom rose could be summoned out of the ashes of a 
rose that had been consumed. Then he proceeds :— 


* Ah me! what wonder-working, occult science 
Can from the ashes in our hearts once more 
The rose of youth restore ? 
What craft of alchemy can bid defiance 
To time and change, and for a single hour 
Renew this phantom-flower ?” 


The idea here started is extremely poetical, and the analogy very 
perfect, as well as full of all kinds of touthing, deep, and beautiful 
things. But Mr. Longfellow gives it up after a few more stanzas 
—tender and musical indeed, but not profound—and contents him- 
self with the simple assertion that, as his youth is dead utterly, and 
“lies for ever cold,” he will traverse in faith and patience the 
remainder of the road before him, and forbear to question those 


* pages of the mystic book which still remain uno but will turn 
the leaves in reverence until he reads “ The End.” Now, this isa 
very obvious moral, and, were it not for the and f 


words with which Mr. Longfellow’s delicate sentiment and literary 
skill have contrived to clothe it, it would be even un 

common-place. We have only to think of what would have been 
evolved from such a conceit by Mrs. Browning—what agonies of 
meaning, quivering between heaven and earth—to ap how 
much has been missed by what we may call the quiet, domestic 
treatment of Mr. Longfellow. Yet we have no doubt the poem will 
be popular, and in a certain sense it deserves to be so, because 





it expresses tenderly, elegantly, and clearly, emotions which are 
common to all of us as we get on in life. One stanza in parti 

is very charming—just trembling with the voice of tears, yet 
reserved and continent, as the truest feeling always is :— 


** Then said I, ‘ From its consecrated cerements 
I will not drag this sacred dust again, 
Only to give me pain ; 
Bat, still remembering all the lost endearments, 
Go on my way, like one who looks before, 
And turns to weep no more.’”’ 


The poem on the death of Hawthorne is also very tenderly 
written, though it is not as good as we cannot help ee 
might have been; but the stanzas entitled “Christmas ? 


repeat the old old moral, that— 


“The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men.” 


“The Wind over the Chimney” teaches us—what we think we 
have heard before—that, though we sometimes lose our labour in 
the endeavour after fame,— 


“Tts reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursui 
Is the prize the vanquish'd gain.” 


“Kambalu” is a good Oriental story, told with spirit and 
picturesqueness ; and “ Killed at the Ford” is a touching incident 
of the late war. But the best things in the book are the sonnets, 
Some of these are very noble and sonorous; as, for instance, this 
on “ Giotto’s Tower ”:— 


“ How many lives, made beautiful and sweet 

By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 

Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete ! 

In the old Tuscan town stands Giotte’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone,— 
A vision, a delight, and a desire,— 

The builder’s perfect and centennial flower, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire.” 


The sonnets on Dante are also admirable, as the reader may 
judge by these two :— 
« Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 

A labourer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 

Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er : 
Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 

The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 





While the eternal ages watch and wait. 
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‘< How strange the eculptures that adorn tt ese towers! 
This crowd of statuee, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with leaves 
Parvis and portal b!oom like trellised bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
Bat fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 
Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medizval miracle of song!” 


The little book concludes with some clever verses in French, 
addressed, at Christmas, 1864, to M. Agassiz, “avec un panier de 
vins divers,” 








THE MYSORE REVERSION.* 


INDIAN subjects are so distasteful to English readers that we 
ean hardly expect Major Bell’s work to obtain the attention which 
it deserves. That is, however, a circumstance very much to be 
regretted, because it discusses with great ability one of the most 
important questions which have lately engaged the attention of our 
Indian statesmen. In the opinion of a large proportion of those 
who are most competent to furm a judgment on the matter, the 
annexation policy of the Marquis of Dalhousie was one of the main 
causes of the Indian mutiny. By our unrighteous and impolitic 
absorption of native States previously to that event, we had shaken 
the confidence, not only of the rulers, but of the people of India, in 
our justice and our disposition to respect their rights. The views of 
those who had steadfastly maintained that it was our interest to pre- 
serve the remaining independent principalities, were then strikingly 
confirmed by the fact that, while the subjects of native princes whom 
we had dethroned rose — us on all sides in 1857, the native 
princes whose power we had respected stood by us almost without 
an exception. So clearly was this felt to indicate the proper course 
to be pursued in future, that in the Queen’s proclamation of 
November, 1858, her Majesty was advised to give a distinct promise 
that she would respect the rights, dignity, and honour of the native 

rinces as her own. That pledye so solemnly given produced the 

ppiest effect in India; and it was generally supposed that it 
would preclude any attempt on the part of the Calcutta civilians 
to snatch at every opportunity for absorbing native States. Unfor- 
tunately, these hopes were not destined to be realized. With a 
returning sense of security we have at least partially forgotten the 
lessons which we learnt in our day of adversity. The temptation 
to seize upon the flourishing province of Mysore was apparently 
too strong to be resisted; and if the wrong has not yet been 
actually consummated, the intention to commit it has been 
— by the present Governor-General and the late Secretary 
0 . 

In the first edition of the present work, Major Evans Bell entered 
very fully into the case of the Rajah of Mysore ; and in reviewing 
that publication (in May, 1865) we gave as full a sketch 
as our space would allow of the facts and arguments which, in his 
opinion, rendered it imperative upon us to restore to his Highness 
the dominions which we now detain from him, and to recognise his 
right of adopting an heir. At that time the Rajah had not actually 
exercised this right, nor had the Indian Government formally dis- 
allowed his action. Since then, however, both these events have 
occurred ; and the whole subject has received elaborate discussion in 
a voluminous collection of papers which were laid before the House 
of Commons in the course of last session. In the edition of the 
book now before us, Mr. Bell carefully examines the minutes and 
despatches in which the annexation of Mysore is advocated ; and 
in our opinion he satisfactorily disposes of the arguments on which 
they are based. ‘We cannot enter into the controversy at any 
Jength, but our sense of the extreme importance of the subject 
induces us again to call attention to its broad features. By the 
treaty of 1799, under which the present Rajah obtained his 
dominions, we were authorized, in case it became neccessary, to 
enter, and take possession of, certain districts in order to enforce 
the payment of a subsidy to which we were entitled. No such 
necessity ever, in fact, arose, for the subsidy never fell into arrear. 
Nevertheless, in 1830, on the general ground that the country was 
misgoverned, Lord William Bentinck, then Governor. General, 
assumed charge of its administration. This was declared to 
be a temporary measure, and it continued to be so regarded 
down to the time of Lord Dalhousie. The noble Marquis first 
broached the idea of annexing Mysore, but nothing was done to 
carry out his views. The Government continued to be adminis- 
tered by us in the name of the Rajah, although he earnestly 
remonstrated against our excluding him from power. Lord Canning 
turned a deaf ear to his remonstrances, but took no other step in 
=~ matter, apparertly hoping that his Highness would adopt no 

eir, and that his territories would fall by lapse to the mount 
power, That expectation, as we have just said, turned out to be 
unfounded, and the Indian Government had therefore no alterna- 
tive but to acknowledge the heir, or at once to revert to those 
doctrines, in reference to the adoption of successors by native 
priuces, on which Lord Dalhousie justified his annexation of 
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Sattara, Jhansi, and Nagpore. They have taken the latter 
course in the teeth of the following passage from Lord Canning’s 
celebrated adoption despatch of Apml, 1860:—‘‘I venture to 
think that the practice which bas prevailed is truly described 
by Sir H. Lawrence when he says: ‘The confirmation of the 
Suzerain is. neccessary in all cases. He is the abitrator 
of all contracted adoptions; he can set aside one or the 
other fur informality, irregularity, or misconduct; but it 
does not appear by the rules or practices of any of the 
sovereignties, ur by our own practice with the Istumrardars of 
Ajmere, that the paramount State can refuse compensation to one 
or other claimant, and confiscate the estate, however small.” It is 
indeed contended by Mr. Mangles that the Hindoo law of adoption 
does not apply to the succession to States ; but on this point he is 
directly contradicted by four of the ablest of his colleagues at the 
Indian Board, and we think they and Major Bell successfully show 
that the Hindvo law of inheritance—which includes that of adoption 
—extends to anything that is heritable. But, whatever may be the 
exact truth on a subject of no little obscurity, there can be no doubt 
that it is the general impression amongst the natives that a sovereign 
prince possesses the right now in question ; and that being the 
case, it seems to us that it would be far better to strain the 
law in favour of the Rajah than to strain it against him. We are 
indeed aware that those who defend our retention of Mysore main- 
tain that the prosperity of the people is promoted by our rule, 
That may be so, but it is none the less certain that they wish to 
have their native prince back again. We cannot help thinking 
it is desirable to gratify their desires, unreasonable as they 
may seem to Indian officials. It by no means necessarily follows 
that we need abandon them to the misgovernment of which they 
were in former times the victims. We have the power to enforce 
the good, or at any rate the tolerable, administration of the 
country ; and it is just possible, aluhough Englishmen may not 
like to adwit it, that the natives of India, like other people, prefer 
being indifferently governed by their own countrymen to being 
well governed by foreigners. The great argument, however, in 
favour of surrendering Mysore to its native prince, and of allowing 
it to descend to his adopted heir, is that we should thus prove in 
the most unequivocal manner that we have abandoned the policy 
of annexation, that we should set at rest the doubts with which 
our recent conduct has inspired the native chiefs, and that we 
should thus do perhaps more than could be done in any other way 
to acquire the confidence of the people of India. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


WE have nothing to say against the natural beauties of the 
prairie, and we do not intend to assert that Mexicans, Southern 
planters, Red Indians, and niggers, are not excellent and estimable 
persons in their way ; but we do wish that if Captain Mayne Reid 
will continue to write novels, he would try to give us scenes some- 
what less hackneyed and a little nearer to civilization, and characters 
taken from a wider circle of human society, “ The Headless 
Horseman” presents to the reader very little that is new. Sir 
Maurice Gerald, an Irish baronet, leaves his native land, and 
settles down in ‘I'exus as a wild-horse hunter. He is there brought 
into contact with the family of Mr. Pointdexter, a Southern 
planter, and distinguishes himself on several occasions, pretty much 
after the manner of most of Captain Mayne Reid’s heroes, by such 
feats as guiding a caravan out of a pathless prairie, saving a whole 
family from the black, Norther, and rescuing Louise Pointdexter 
from an attack of wild horses. As Sir Maurice Gerald is only 
known to the Texan public as Maurice the Mustanger, he is looked 
down upon by most of the members of the Pointdexter family. 
Miss Pointdexter, however, soliloquizes that, “ notwithstanding his 
sooty covering and modest pretence ” (two very different ching’), he 
has touched the heart of the Creole niaiden, and she cries out in 
those italics to which the author is so strangely addicted,—“ Mon 
Dieu, mon Dieu! He is too like Lucifer for me to despise him.” 
Having thus satisfied herself as to the reason for her sentiments 
towards the Mustanger, she accompanies him to his house, and is 
still more prepossessed to find that, although living in a hut, he is 
in possession of pens, ink, and “ papéterie,” together with a news- 
paper. Several prairie adventures bring the young people toge- 
ther, and increase the tender passion. On one occasion they meet 
in the prairie, each alone, and on horseback, when the Mustanger 
accosted her, “‘ Good day, Miss Pointdexter ;” for “‘ upen praines 
it is not etiquette for the lady to speak first.” A conversation, 
begun with so much regard to the proprieties, soon took a desirable 
direction. The Mustanger said something expressive of his admira- 
tion, and the lady earnestly inquired whether he meant it ; and 
having had a satisfactory reply in the affirmative, she “ stood up in 
her stirrup,” and, laying her hand upon his shoulder, cried in an 
agony of earnest passion (and in the old italics),—-“ Do with me 
as thou wilt. I love you. .I love you.” This way of doing things, 
notwithstanding its dangers, Captain Mayne Reid evidently 
regards as an improvement upon commonplace love-making; for 
he assures the reader that “the sweetest kiss he ever had in his 
life was when a woman—a fair creature in the hunting-field—leant 
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over in her saddle and kissed him as he sat on his horse.” An 
interruption in the course of the hero’s true love appeared in the 
person of Captain Cassius Calhoun, who gets the Mustanger tried, 
and nearly executed, for a murder which he himself had committed. 
Justice, however, is done at last, the villain commits suicide, and 
the Mustanger publishes his baronetcy, and marries the herwine. 
The blemishes which are apparent in all Captain Mayne Reid’s 
novels disfigure “The Headless Horseman” to an unusual 
extent. We do not speak of the absurdities which the author 
crams upon his pages iu the shape of adventures, nor of the need- 
less rapidity with which the most startling incidents follow upon 
one another. These are diseases of too chronic a character to give 
hope for cure. There are, however, other defects which are capable 
of very easy remedy, and which we commend to the an‘hor’s 
attention. We think he will find that a visiting card will look 
well enough when called by its ordinary name, without any brain- 
racking to produce such an expres-ion as “a small white disc in 





the form of a parallelogram.” In something after the same manner 

# man’s skin is called an “ epidermis ;” a Jady on horseback, on 

wecomplished “ equestrienne ;” a slight exhibition of hir couraye, | 
“braverie ;” and a coolness in applying a light to a cigar, “ in- | 
rouciance.” We do not know that Captain Mayne Reid bas 
hitherto doue much to lay himself open to the charge of levity, 
and, speaking of “ The Headless Horseman” in general terms, we 
must say that he is never ayitatingly funny. Such a happy 


expression, however, as Old Daffer fur Oberdaffer is too good for | 


much continuous use. We say nothing as to “ Geesus Geehosohpat.” | 
Captain Mayne Reid may censider it very laughable, but to us it 
appears exceedingly coarse and unpleasant. 

“* Nelly Dillon” is one of those books which serve to show that 
the evil influences of such productions as “ The Colleen Bawn,” 
“The Peep O'Day,” ard “The Whiteboy,” do not confine theniselves 
to the injury of the legitimate drama. 
cault’s play appears to have led to the impression that anything | 
Hibernian was sure to tuke the faucy of the playgoing and novel- | 
reading public, and to a deluge of Irish dramas and Irish stories. | 
Our author here seems to have endeavoured anxiously to hit this 
taste, and if a constant repetition of such expressions as “ A cuslila,” 
and the careful spelling of one “ won,” and once “ wonst,” constitutes 
excellence in this kind of thing, “ Nelly Dillon” is unapproachably 
excellent. Readers who can derive pleasure from conversativns as 
to the state of the weather in Ireland, or the household arrange- 
ments of an Irishman’s cottage, or who cin appreciate information 
drawn from apparently unreliable sources concerving the Irish 
Jand question, will have reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
appearance of “ Nelly Dillon.” The novel tells the story of the 
loves of Nelly Dillon and Pety Fogarty. The lady, we learn, 
* possessed a face of a noble cast, a little haughty perhaps, but 
not unpleasantly so, and an air as dégagé as if such a thing as care 
did not exist.” The gentleman, although by calling a farmer, was 
mainly occupied in theillicit distillation of whisky, varied by an occa- 
sional shot at a land agent, or the murder of an obnoxious revenue 
officer. The course of true love is disturbed by the rivalry of 
Denis Ryan, a very pattern of excellence, and the angry opposition 
of Nelly’s parents, together with such occasional interruptions as 
are inseparable from the sudden flights of an admirer from the 
officers of justice. The whole, however, is brought to a happy cou- 
clusion in the hangiog of Fogarty, and the death of the heroine. 
We cannot easily conceive with what object the book was written, 
but we fancy it must have been intended asa warning to Irish 
parents not to interfere with the affections of their danyhters, 
although the admirers be given to idleness, murder, and robbery, 
unless they are prepared for a fate similar to that which befel old 
Dillon. The gentleman, after having seen his intended son-in-law 
hanged, and his daughter drop down suddenly dead, passed his 
declining years in wandering about from town to town a hopeless 
idiot. In the presence of such fearful consequences we hope that 
such parents as are in the position of Mr. Dillon will read his 
daughter's adventures, ani avoid his fate. We fear the bovk wil 
not be appreciated by every one less happily situated. _ 

The character of Wilfrid Ovhterlony, the best portrait in “ Madonna 
Mary,” is one of the most exacting an authoress could have chosen 
to delineate. He is one of those strange, gloomily-talented boys, 
who almost mock the mimetic power, because each is completely 
unique of his kind. Reserved, taciturn, and morose, keenly 
sensible of the sweetness of his mother’s love, yet incapsble of 
resisting the suggestions of a passionate and wayward disposition, 
Wilfrid is introduced to us first as a baby—* not like the other 
babies had been ; he was not a great fellow like Hugh and Islay ; 
put puny and pitiful and weakly,—a little selfish soul that would 
leave his mother no rest..... The name even was a weak- 
minded sort of name, and did not please Mary ; and all sorts of 
fancies came into her head as she sat with the pitiful little 


t : - 
seer baby, who insisted upon having all her attention, lying 
awake and fractious upon her wearied knee.” Next, we have him 


as a very “long lank boy, with joints that were as awkward as his 
brother's used 4 be, hey not in the same way, for the limbs that 
completed them were thin and meagre, and had not the vigour of 
Hugh's. His trousers were too short for him, and so were his 
sleeves. His hair had no curls in it, and fell down over his fore- | 
head. He was nearly sixteen, and he was thoroughly discontented 
—a misanthrope, displeased with everything without knowing 
why.” Lastly, we see him the scheming brother and son, urged by 
his passionate nature to meditate and almost to accomplish a step — 
that threatens alike the honour of his mother and the welfare of | 
his brother. The conflicting emotions of his boyish heart are 


re 


i > ie j 


The success of Mr. Bouci- | 


drawn with great skill. The frequent touches of pathos and 
nature, admirably serve to contrast the gloominess and 
abnormal precocity of the youth's disposition. 
is the essential charm of the sketcb. 
this character the rather, because though it appears unlaboured, 
we fancy the authoress has bestowed on it her chief care, 
though Mrs. Winnie Percival is also drawn with much power. 
It is less difficult for the authoress to speak out of Winnie than 
out of Wilfrid. With the one she has the sympathy of her sex ; 
the knowledye that conjectures the movements of a woman, a 
woman intuitively possesses, But in the depicting of a boy, that 
knowledge must be the result of close observation ; to enter and 
speak from the young soul with the truth that deceives not, argues 
a discrimination, a power of analysis, a force of perception, that 
are rare enough to entitle them to the heartiest commendations 
when found. Mrs. Ochterlony, the “ Madonna Mary” of the tale, 
is in every respect a charming woman ; as a wife good, as a mother 
devoted. We are often, however, tempted to blame her for her 
weakness. Some scenes in the concluding volume are profoundly 
pathetic. The meeting between the mother and her renegade son, 
her heart yearning to reclaim him from his selfish career; the 
tender and impassioned language of the widow dishonoured by her 
buy’s suspicion ; his subsequent illness and repentance—are all set 
before us in a niapner the most artless and pathetic. It were an 
injury to the reader to enter into an analysis of a plot which, 
slight as it is, is not too slight not to be marred by antici- 
pation. After what we have said, it may be thought useless to 
repeat that we commend these volumes heartily to those willing to 


| forego the meretricious allurements of violent stories for the 


solid excellence of a just representation of human life, expressed 
in a diction correct, elegant, and polished. 








A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON APOPLEXY.* 


Tuis volume is one of the most remarkable instances of pro- 
fessivval pedantry that bas recently appeared. So fur from being, 
us it is styled by its author, a practicul treatise, it seems to us to be 
as little applicable to practice and as full of theory as it well could 
be. We turn to the chapter on the treatment only to be told that 
“this is full of uncertainty,” that the value of bleeding, or, as onr 
Jearned author has it, “ phlebotomy,” has not yet been “ accurately 
computed.” Dr Mushet continues, in his peculiarly lofty tone, 
to say that “it may seem needless and presumptuous to attempt 
to raze phlebotomy from its ancient pedes'al, as from time imme- 
morial it has been venerated almost as the remedium unicum in 
vpplectic disorders ; but I humbly urge in apology, that my 
depreciation aud scepticism are not dictated by any spirit «f revo- 
Jutionery speculation,” concluding with the following very sapient 
enunciation—‘ the pe:formauce of venesection is impracticable or 
coutra-indicated where the requirement of succour is must per- 
emptorily urgent, but this in part obtains from the inherently 
irreparable nature of the mischief.” Practically speaking, this is 
really very nonsensical, notwithstanding the doctor accompanies it 
with a Greek quotation from Hippocrates and Areteus, importing 
us, in a parenthesis, to notice the use of the aorist form, and one 
in Latin from Sauvages. It amounts to saying that the patient is 
very likely to die whether he be bled or not, but this would have 
been too plain a statement for a physician who quotes Greek 
writers on classical medicive. After an allusion to the French 
method of bleeding, by scarifying or leeching the membrane of the 
nose, the important question is dismi-sed in this way—that if 
local bleeding of this kind be useful, “ it must be by im on on 
the nerves distributed to the cutaneous surface producing a reflex 
contraction of the coats of the cerebral arteries.” We can imagine 
that the distinguished French pathologists, M. Cruveilhier and 
M. Littré, would be rather astonizhed at such an explanation of 
their practice. As to venesection, the practitioner is informed 
‘on the whole, if it be requisite, and as delay is hazardous, the 
promptitude with which the lancet can be wielded is an additional 
argument in its favour.” To our unprofessional mind this appears 
a rather too precipitate use of the doctor’s weapon, and su 
the unfortunate apoplectic to be one of those cases in which 
letting was “contra-indicated,” we should be very sorry for our 
friend under the hands of a practitioner who, when he was unable 
tu judge the precise nature of the case, deliberately settled the 
matter at once by wielding his lancet and giving him a stab in the. 
dark. The promptitude with which the lancet may be used is, 
unfortunately, and always bas been, the source of infinite mal- 
practice and injury ; it made that ready and valuable instru- 
ment of the physician as much an opprobrium as the knife in the 
hands of a vain and officious surgeon. Dr. Mushet has no researches 
to offer us in teaching how to discriminate in the most difficuls. 
cases ; and in insisting upon the often connection of th 
disease of the heart and disorganization of the arteries of the 
he is pointing to —— new, or that has not long been completely 
apprehended in the pathology of the day. Arguing from the mor- 
tality statistics, which show that about two D 
due to apoplexy, Dr. Mushet infers “ that the conditions of causa- 
tion are exceptionally present in the young, only 
in the midd beged and old.” Of which paradoxical inference we 
should simply remark, that the deaths from this disease at 25. 
amount to 59 per annum in London, while at 55 they are 322. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


Tux current number of the Anthropological Review is by no means 
an unfavourable specimen of this periodical. The opening article, 
“Race in Religion,” is an eloquent, though somewhat discursive, 
attempt to trace the influence of the fandamental peculiarities inherent 
in different races in elaborating and modifying the progressive changes 
which creeds, no less than philosophies, undergo in successive ages. 
A branch of human knowledge hitherto comparatively overlooked and 
neglected, though in reality absolutely indispensable to the comprehen- 
sion of the political and social changes of times past and the estimate 
of those of the future. In fact, for want of it, some of the greatest 
minds of the present day employed in speculatively dissecting and 
constructing political systems, arrive at conclusions manifestly per- 
ceived to be absurd by the intuitive sagacity of practical men, and 
thus the reign of chaos in the public opinion of Western Europe, and 
with it the instability of its political institutions is necessarily prolonged. 
Indeed, the more exceptionally superior the mind of the sage who 
elaborates political systems from the depths of his own consciousness, 
ignoring history, which give us the aggregate workings of the minds 
of national masses—the more he transcends the average human unit, 
the less suitable will be the programme of his ideal commonwealth 
for mankind at large ; as a bee, conscious only of industrial tendencies, 
would be peculiarly disqualified to legislate, from its own instincts, for 
a community of drones. To our minds, it has long been clear that 
the effects of the grand débdclement of the system of belief which 
fashioned and constituted the rule of life of the Middle Ages, which 
characterized the eighteenth century, and of which Voltaire and 
Roussean were at once signs and exponents, must continue to be 
exhibited in a universal instability of the political and social life of 
Europe—till the advent of an approximation to unity of thought and 
agreement in opinion as to the limits of the respective provinces of 
liberty and authority ; and equally clear that such an agreement must 
have for its basis the general recognition of certain fundamental facts 
and laws in the science of man. Holding these views, we look upon 
this department of the Anthropological Society’s sphere of activity as 
of the highest utility. ‘ Religions and philosophies,” says the writer 
of * Race in Religion,” “are not accidents, but the normal product, 
the necessary consequence of antecedent conditions. They were not 
made by art, but have grown in obedience to law. They come 
and they depart at their appointed season. They have their cycle of 
growth, splendour, and decay, like those great political empires which 
constitute the more prominent features of history. In truth, they are 
empires of the mind, built up by the labours and sacrifices of many 
successive generations, and beneath whose shadow, in the day of their 
power, the mightiest are fain to seek refuge. And we live in an age 
peculiarly favourable to an investigation of the laws which regulate 
their production and dissolution—an age of analysis and disintegra- 
tion, when authority is dethroned, and there is not only liberty to 
think, but also license to speak. In the Middle Ages it would not 
have been possible to thoroughly criticise either the Catholic Church 
or the Aristotelian philosophy. There can be no doubt but that forms 
of thought and modes of feeling are largely racial; that is, they 
originate in the specialities of mental constitution attaching to the 
different divisions of mankind, and an important part of our duty as 
Anthropologists is to study these specialities, and trace their effects 
as manifested in the creeds, codes, philosophy, literature, and art of 
various nations and successive ages. Their creed is the grandest 
outcome of a people. In it their deepest convictions and highest 
aspirations were once embodied ; and if they be so no longer, if there 
be a school of thought outside of the Church higher and purer, 
larger and nobler in its teachings than anything within it, then is 
such a Church infallibly doomed, however long its sentence may be 
delayed. Olympus was condemned in the very words with which Socrates 
taught his disciples; while Jupiter stood as a criminal at the bar over 
which Plato presided as a judge.” The next article, ‘On the Appli- 
cation of the Principle of Natural Selection to Anthropology,” by Dr. 
Hunt, the president of the |society, is, we conceive, a successful 
attempt to show that the recent application of Mr. Darwin’s hypo- 
thesis of ‘‘ natural selection” to anthropology is wholly unwarranted 
either by logic or by facts. Dr. Hunt observes :—* There is as good 
a reason for classifying the negro as a distinct species from the 
European, as there is for making the ass a distinct species from 
the zebra; and if in classification we take intelligence into con- 
sideration, there is a far greater difference between the negro and the 
European than between the gorilla and chimpanzee.” It appears to 
us that no naturalist of any breadth of view, who is untramelled 
by early association and prejudice, can fail to fully acquiesce in the 
correctness of this view. As usual, the report of the proceedings of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris forms one of the most interesting 
and valuable portions of the Review. 

The Ophthalmic Review, a half-yearly publication, is a carefally- 
written periodical, containing much valuable information on the 
special subject on which it treats. Its strictly professional and 
scientific articles we regard as beyond our province. The introductory 
article in the present number, however, “On the Necessity for a 
better Provision for Teaching Ophthalmology in England” is by no 
means devoid of interest to the public at large. Weare told—and 
from our own experience we have no difficulty in admitting the truth 
of the statement—that a general practitioner, after witnessing an 

pic examination in a case of optic neuritis, expressed a 

wish to observe the appearances for himself :—‘ Taking the Coccius’s 
thalmoscope that was handed to him, and holding and looking 
h it in imitation of what he had seen, he illuminated the second 
button of the patient’s waistcoat; and, after maintaining what he 
conceived to be the correct position for a few seconds, gravely 
returned the instrument, with the observation that ‘ the aspect of the 
nerve was very characteristic, but its colour not so red as he had 
expected from the description.’” Apart from the importance of the 
functions of the organ, there are ample reasons why the study of the 
structure and derangements of the eye should, and will, receive a vastly 
increased amount of attention. Its transparent tissues present 





facilities, afforded by no other part of the body, for the occular study of 
the phenomena of the vascular and nervous systems, and the influence 
exerted by disease or remedial agents on their condition. In the 
vessels of the retina the circulation can be traced to its minutest 
capillary ramifications. We see a system complete in itself, from the 
artery to its complementary veins, such as nowhere else can be 
rendered visible; and this a branch of the circulation of especial 
interest and importance, being nothing less than a peripheral offshoot 
from the vascular system of the brain, So also the optic nerve can 
be seen—not only its surface, but a certain depth of its transparent 
tissue; being the unique example in the whole organism, where we can 
inspect and follow morbid changes, such as inflammation or atrophy, 
from their very commencement; nor must we overlook the precious 
indications afforded by it of the condition of the brain itself; for the 
optic nerve, we must remember, is virtually a portion of the cerebrum 
projected to the’surface, and when inspected by the ophthalmoscope, 
often reveals changes not otherwise discoverable, and frequently 
unsuspected, 

The Geological Magazine presents its readers with a solid and sub- 
stantial bill of fare, but containing fewer entrées than usual likely 
to be appetizing to the general public. The at present absorbing 
subject of “ Denudation” occupies the second article, “ On the 
Probable Glacial Origin of certain Phenomena of Denudation,” by the 
Rev. O. Fisher, M.A., F.G.8S. Without denying the agency of rain 
and rivers, their past labours must be judged by their present effects ; 
he considers the present surface of this country to have been eroded 
into channels by a plastic mud or gravel derived from higher grounds, 
and forcibly indented into the surface. “The materials in these 
furrows—and sometimes we have extensive coverings of it not mere 
furrows”—observes Mr. Fisher, ‘‘ I have called ‘ Trail.’ The 
junction of the trail with the subjacent bed, where that is clay, is con- 
stantly marked with ‘ slicken-side,’ and my own impression is that 
pebbles near the surface of junction are somewhat polished. I do not 
believe it possible that any theory of denudation can be of the least 
value, which ignores the existence of this almost universal coating of 
the surface. It is necessarily the key to the lost denuding agent. 
The unstratified character of this trail, the large blocks of stone which 
it sometimes contains, whilst the subjacent bed perhaps contains 
none ; the unscattered condition of lumps of clay, craig, and sand, which 
sometimes occur in it; the force which evidently acted to push it forward, 
all point to land-ice as the moving agent.” In Mr. Fisher’s opinion 
no part of the surface line of the eastern plain of England dates further 
back than the great submergence which deposited the boulder-clay 
containing so much chalk and oolitic débris. Since that period the 
surface has been under constantly-varying conditions, the glacial 
periods becoming in all probability, less and less severe. The present 
contour of the surface is the accumulated result of these varied con- 
ditions throughout long ages. Kinahan “On the Formation of the 
Rock-basin-of Lough Carrib” is a valuable article containing many 
suggestive facts and well worthy of a careful study ; and the same re- 
marks apply to the article which follows, “* Theoretical Remarks on the 
Gravel and Drift of the Fenlands,” by Harry G. Seeley, F.G.8. The 
address of Professor Ramsay to the Geological Section of the British 
Association at Nottingham is printed at length, revised by the author. 
Amongst the correspondence will be found an interesting letter from 
Colonel Greenwood on the great denudation question, criticising 
Mr. Geikie and Mr. Macintosh. As sure as there are alternations of 
hard and soft strata in the course of a valley or river so sure will 
there be alternations of gorge and alluvial flat. Any one may make 
parallel terraces for himself by damming upa roadside gutter. A 
pool will form above the dam. Every rain will deposit on the bed of 
the pool till the flat alluvium rises to the height of the dam. Remove 
the dam, and the rain cuts through the alluvium which it has deposited 
and runs between two parallel terraces till they vanish by denudation. 
This is the whole secret of the terraces of Glen Roy, or of any other 
valley or river, and the whole secret of kames. For rain in destroying 
> sam alluviams cuts them into the ridges and knolls called 

ames.” 

_ The Intellectual Observer opens with a highly interesting and 

instructive article, “‘On the Form, Growth, and Construction of 
Shells,” by the late Dr. 8. P. Woodward, F.G.S., illustrated by an 

elegant coloured frontispiece, and a profusion of woodcuts. Shells 

are univalve, bivalve, or multivalve. The vast majority of snail shells 
are dextral spirals, or right-handed, like an ordinary screw, the 
embryo snail having taken a direction from left to right, following the 

course of the sun, in coiling itself up. A few whelks and 

snails, perhaps one in ten thousand, are left-handed, whilst certain 
kinds of whelks and land snails are found to have as often one kind of 
spiral as the other; whilst others again ap to be all reversed or 
left-handed, the latter being, however, decidedly the exceptions. 

Many familiar with garden plants must have noticed that the hop 

turns round its pole in one direction, going to meet the light, whilst 
the scarlet runner takes an opposite course and follows the sun. Un- 

luckily, botanists have chosen to reverse the terms employed in 

mechanics, and call the spiral of the hop right-handed. ‘“ Notes on 
the Habits of some Lepidopterous Larve,” by the Rey. D. C. 
Timins, M.A., contains some curions particulars of the larve of 
B. processionea, fifty or sixty individuals uniting to spin a common 
nest, and marching out at night to feed in a long line, single file, each 
touching the one in front, and implicitly following the leader. If 
you kill the leader, the line at first remains quiet, then after a 
little time falls into confusion, various individuals going hither 
and thither, apparently bewildered. Presently they re-form under 
new chief, whose motions they follow as implicitly as they followed his 
predecessor's. Another larva deserving notice is that of the magnificent 
Charawes Jasius, the prince of European butterflies. The head has a 
species of mask with four horns, having a certain quaint resenfblance 
with the four tails on the wings of the perfect insect. This larva 
presents the curious peculiarity of feeding only in the sunshine, all _ 
attempts to induce it to feed in the shade proving fruitless. It forms. 
slight silken web, very soft, and of a brilliant white colour on the - 
leaf, not, strange to say, for a covering, but for a couch, being the only, 
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instance of silk being produced by a member of the diurnal Lepi- 
doptera, The next article, “Iron and Steel in the Construction of 
Ships and Bridges: their Advantages and Disadvantages,” by Pro- 
fessor M‘Gauley, is carelessly written, and indicates but a superficial 
acquaintance with some of the topics discussed. “ Cometary Light— 
Nebulaeo—Occultations,” by the Rev. T. W. Webb, A.M., F.R.A.S., is 
@ paper recording many interesting observations with the spectro- 
scope, illustrated by a diagram of the spectrum of Donati’s comet. 
It appears that Mr. Huggins has obtained evidence of the 08 
nature of the nucleus of Tempel’s comet, or at least of the identity of 
its constitution with that of the “ planetary nebulw.” * Aids to 
Microscopic Inquiry—Organic Substances and Formations,” is an 
article at once interesting and instructive. A young lady is astonished 
at being told that chemically she is composed of a pail of water, a few 
gases, some charcoal, lime, iron, phosphorus, and a few etceteras; but 
the statement is nevertheless very near the truth. Organized beings 
are composed of very similar materials, whatever may be their 
zoological rank, and they do not differ so much from vegetables in 
mere composition as was formerly supposed. Sugar appears to be 


| little memoirs of authors should be more uniformly gi 
carefully compiled. Mrs. Gaskell, at p. 101, is spoken of as 
” were still living, and her age is made out to be 
it was. 

The Book of Common Prayer. eres edition 
Book of Common Prayer issued by the Messrs. Rivingtons 
exceedingly elegant production. It is printed in red and black, on a 
very fine, though thin, paper, and each is bordered by em- 
blematical designs of great beauty. The volume throughout bears 
marks of taste and judgment. 

The Leisure Hour, 1866. The Sunday at Home, 1866, 
Paternoster-row and Piccadilly.) —These are both excellent volumes in 
their way. The first is more secular in its character, the second more 
directly religious ; but the Leiswre Hour is pervaded by a religious 
tone, and the Sunday at Home is not without variety in its contents. 
Both furnish a large amount of instructive and entertaining reading, 
and are adorned with some hundreds of illustrations, of various 


degrees of merit, but some very good indeed. Considering their 
cheapness, they are worthy of great praise. 
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the general basis of organic matter, and from it all the varieties of 


organized products may be obtained by the addition or subtraction 
of water, oxygen, and ammonia. 

Hardwicke’s Science Gossip maintains its character for presenting 
its readers with scientific details in an interesting form, and furnishing 
@ convenient medium for the interchange of ideas to amateur 
naturalists. Its first article is a description, with illustrations, of the 
Ditrema Argenteum, or viviparous perch of California and Vancouver’s 
Island, by J. K. Lord; one of those apparent freaks of nature which, 
bringing forth its young alive, upsets all our previous notions on the 
production of young fishes. Not only, however, do they bring forth 
their young living, but perfectly formed fish capable of swimming 
about in the water and taking care of themselves. In a female fish, 
eleven inches long, the young were three inches long and from twelve 
to fourteen in number. Since, when cut out from the mother, the young 
fish, if nearly mature, swim away, it is believed that, prior to birth, 
sea water has access to the placental sac, washes over the infant fishes, 
and thus enables the gills to assumetheir normal action. These fish 
are characterized by the peculiarity of leaping out of the water on the 
slightest alarm, and often leap into a boat rowing through a shoal. 
As they have the habit of swimming close to the surface of the water, 
numbers are taken by the Indians by lashing the water with their 
paddles and yelling like demons till the affrighted fish, in their panic 
to escape, literally jump into the canoes of their persecutors. - 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The New Zealand Handbook, or Guide to the “ Britain of the 
South.” (Stanford.)—The fact that this compact little handbook is 
now in its eleventh edition may perhaps be considered sufficient evi- 
dence that it has been found to answer its purpose as an adviser of 
intending emigrants on all subjects connected with the islands known 
by the generic name of Tasmania. A glance at its contents, how- 
ever, will show that it really presents in a few pages a very consider- 
able body of information. In the nine chapters into which it is 
divided, it treats of the history of the islands, their natural features, 
the characteristics and antecedents of the native race, the fauna, flora, 
and mineral wealth of the country, the chief towns and settlements of 
the nine provinces, political and public institutions, extent of trade, 
society, amusements, statistics, the mode of getting to New Zealand, 
the chief industrial pursuits of the colony, and the various “ openings” 
for capital and labour. The work is unquestionably calculated to be 
very useful to all interested in “the Britain of the South.” 

The Popes of Rome. By Leopold Ranke. Translated from the 
German by Sarah Austin. Fourth Edition. (John Murray.)—The 
great work of Ranke has for several years been familiar to English 
readers through the accurate and painstaking version of Mrs. Austin. 
It is here in its fourth edition, printed in three very handsome volumes, 
octavo. To the present issue is prefixed a brief preface by Dean 
Milman, in which he expresses his high opinion of the fidelity and 
literary skill of Mrs. Austin’s translation—confirming in this respect 
the verdict long ago pronounced by Macaulay in his well-known 
article in the Edinburgh Review, reprinted among his “ Essays.” 

The Judges of Israel; or, Tales for Sunday Reading. By the Rev. 
H.C. Adams, M.A. (Warne & Co.)—The object of Mr. Adams in 
writing these tales (which belong to acollection called ‘‘ The Encombe 
Stories ”’) is to produce, in the form of picturesque, imaginative narra- 
tive, the principal incidents of the Bible; appending to each relation 
a series of questions and answers, supposed to pass between certain 
children and their relatives, and pointing for the most part to modern 
sceptical objections. We confess we do not see what is the use of 
adding to the Biblical narratives details which are not found in the 
origi and as for the discussion of disputed poings, it is evident 
that the depths are left untouched. é 

Johnny Jordan and his Dog. By Mrs. EKiloart, Author of “ Ernie 
Elton,” &. With Illustrations. (Routledge & Sons.)—This is em- 
phatically what all properly constituted boys would call “a jolly 
book.” ‘It is full of fun, adventure, and good feeling, and is in every 

fit for juvenile reading. 

“Tae Toddles’s Comic Almenac for all t’ Foaks e ? Wurld, for 
1867. (Leeds: Hirst.)—We daresay Tommy Toddles is a very fanny 
fellow, with plenty of shrewd Northern wit in him; but we must 
confess that his broad Yorkshire dialect is more than we can grapple 
with, and even the MS. glossary which he has been so kind as to 
append to the copy forwarded to us does not help us much over the 
stile. Sowe must leave Tommy Toddles in the company of his fellow- 
countymen, and of such Lancastrians as, from community of speech, 
may be pleased to join. ; 

Penny Readings in Prose and Verse. Selected and Edited by J. E. 
Carpenter. (Warne & Co.)—Mr. Carpenter has added another volume 
to his “ Penny Readings.” It is full of excellent matter; but the 


. 
? 


Routledge’s Christmas Annual for 1867 (Routledge & Sons) contains 
the usual scraps of puns, pantomimes, charades, and verses, which 
go to make up a pleasant piece of plum-pudding literature. Mrs. 
Brown records how she spent her holiday with considerable fun and 
spirit, and Mr. George Manville Fenn tells a seasonable story of 
adventure with telling effect. The rest of the papers are of the a 
order, and the illustrations are quite up to the level of the letter- 
press. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THE decision of Vice-Chancellor Stuart in the case of the two 
Belgravias is as unsatisfactory to publishers and literary projectors in 
general as it must necessarily have been to the plaintiff and defendant 
themselves, It is a drawn battle, leaving the whole question an open 
one. The act of publication by Mr. Hogg one month in advance 
of Mr. Maxwell does not give the former a copyright in the title; the 
prior announcements of Mr. Maxwell do not secure to him the exolu- 
sive privilege of using it. So the two Belgravias will go on side by 
side, unless, as the Vice-Chancellor suggested, the parties can come to 
some amicable arrangement. The question of registration of titles of 
projected publications requires looking into. It is simply monstrous that, 
as some contend for, a man should be enabled, by paying a small fee 
at Stationers’ Hall, to enter a title, let it lie there for years without 
taking any other steps, and when another projector has spent a large 
sum of money in advertising the same title (probably in ignorance of 
its having been registered by another), be at liberty to bring out his 
periodical with the help of all the publicity which his rival’s money 
has procured for the name. It seems to be doubtful how the law 
really stands ; but if that be its effect, it is self-condemned. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan publishes in the last number of the Atheneum 
a very foolish and irritable letter (on the characteristics of which we 
have commented in another colamn) with reference to his two actions 
at law. Quoting in the first place the expression of the Westminster 
Review, that his dedication of ‘ London Lyrics” to Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon was “ sycophantic,” he observes :——“ I will not deny that these 
words of the anonymous writer gave me a certain pain; for when one 
is bitten, it matters little whether the attack come from a pure breed 
ora mongrel. Let one who has undergone a sore struggle in the 
pursuit alike of bread and fame examine his feelings towards the first 
man who whispered confidence and afforded help, and he will know 
what my feelings were and are towards Mr. Dixon. With me at 
least, gratitude towards those who brought the cup of water, while 
priest and Pharisee passed by, is a passion deep as tears,—as pure as 
the elements drunk down in that refreshing draught, and as eternal. 
These things are trifles to all the rest of the world, but they are 
immortal memories to the recipients ; and whosoever forgot them, or 
feared to utter his gratitude for them, would assuredly be doomed to a 
dog’s paradise—the comfortable, painless region where there is yelp- 
ing and wagging of tails, but no shiningof souls.” After a good deal 
more wordy abuse, in which we come across such ex as 
*t horrible,” “ loathsome,” “ hideously,” “ foully,” “ cowardly,” * howl 
and rot,” &c., Mr. Buchanan releases his hold on the Westminster critic, 
and proceeds to the affair in which Mr. Bentley, the publisher, is con- 
cerned. Here he writes much more coolly, stating,—“ Some years ago, & 
London publisher requested me to hand over to him some of my juvenile 
writings, for use ina Magazine ; and I complied, on the express under- 
standing that, as they were early and immature work, they should be 
printed anonymously. Shortly afterwards, that publisher ceased busi- 
ness, and the writings, by some extraordinary means, fell into the hands 
of the publisher of Temple Bar, On one of the pieces appearing some 
months ago, under my signature, in Temple Bar, I wrote to Mr. 
Bentley and protested—against the signature ; and that gentleman 
responded by a distinct promise that nothing of the kind should occur 
again. But another poem appeared shortly afterwards, with my 
signature, and I protested still more strongly, and Mr, 
Bentley, in a letter just received, replies:—‘ Until your letter drew 
our attention to it, we were ignorant that your name had been 
appended to the poem in question.’” So we suppose that matter 
is settled. — : 

We have received a letter from the editor of the Aldgate Monthly 
Magazine, denying that any such passage as that by a corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, and reproduced by us a 
ago, ever appeared in the periodical with which he is connected. He 
at the same time sends us two numbers of the Magazine in 
which we find to be issued by T. Mills & Co, “adult and 
clothiers, hosiers, bootmakers, and outfitters,” 1, 3, and 28, 
Aldgate. The publication, it appears, will be sent gratis to any address 
on the receipt of one stamp, to defray postage. The ir 
number is to be “ ally devoted to subjects of a festive character ; 
and the numbers before us contain various tales, 
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and miscellaneous paragraphs. As far as we can see, the 3 zine 
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does not present any such matter as tl at out of which the correspondent 
of the New York Times made so much fan. 

The firet number of a weekly miscellany published at Manchester, 
and entitled Country Words, a North of England Magazine of Literature, 
Science, and Art, lies before us. It is of the size and general appear- 
ance of Chambers’s Journal, and the price is twopence. ‘{he contents 
seem to be very fair, and among the contributors are Eliza Cook, 
Ber jamin Brierly, Edwin Waugh, Tom Hood, and Leo H. Grindon.. 
A strong infasion of the Lancashire element is of course to be 
obeerved, but this is varied by Jess local matter. The list of writers 
who heve promised to contribute includes the names of William 
Howitt, Mary Howitt, Eliza Meteyard (“Silverpen”), R. A. Arnold, 
euthor of the “ History of the Cotton Famine,” John Baxter Langley, 
J. Lewins, author of “* Her Majesty’s Mails,” &c. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave writes to the Morning Star, to state that Thor- 
waldsen’s statue of Lord Byron, after lying for a long while in the 
vaults of the Custom-houee, has within the last few years been removed 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where the poet was educated, and 
where it now stands in the central aisle of the library. ‘ As the most 
elaborate likeness taken of the great poet during his life,’ continues 
Mr. Palgrave, “the statue has considerable interest, and the college 
did itself credit by giving a public place to the memorial of its 
glorious though mutinous gon. As a work of art, I am afraid it must 
always occasion disappointment. The dress is of the usual fancy kind 
common in poor art—a sort of unwearable cross between that of a 
tourist and a shepherd-boy; the action of the figure, looking up as if 
to catch an idea which the hand is about to inscribe on a tablet, would 
enit some sentimental pastoral versifier, but is wholly out of character 
for the impetuous Byron. The likeness itself is conceived in accord- 
ance with the general idea, being only that of a feeble and smooth- 
faced boy ; and it bears very little resemblance to the numerous well- 
authenticated portraits which we possess. One cannot be eurprised 
that Byron, as recorded in the ‘ Life,’ should have been dissatisfied 
with this work. An impersonation of an ‘ Hour of Idleness’ but 
imperfectly commemorates the versatile and energetic author of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ ‘ Manfred,’ and ‘ Don Juan.’” 

We read in the New York Tribune that Mr. Hepworth Dixon has 
left the United States on his homeward voyage. It appears that he 

has “devoted the last four months toa tour through the Nerthern 
States, a portion of the South, and a3 far west as Utah, where he 
spent several weeks in studying Mormon faith and practice. He 
visited the James River, Plymouth Rock, and other localities of interest 
in our early history. He has also been studying the sentiment among 
our publishers, authors, and journalists upon the question of an inter- 


national copyright law, with the view of co-operating in a fresh. 


morement for ita adeption. Upon reaching home, Mr. Dixon will 
immediately issue, in two small volumes, a work entitled ‘The New 
America,’ recording his observations of social and political life in the 
United States, devoting particular attention to those peculiar and 
curious religious organizations among us, of which little is known by 
the general public either in Europe or America. He has been greatly 
pleased with his tour, and his observations will doubiless be entertaining 
and valuable.” 

We regret to learn that Mr. G. H. Lewes is compelled to retire from 
the editorship of the Fortnightly Review, owing to ill-health. 

A proposal has been made to erect a handsome monument over the 
grave cf Charles Lamb, in Edmonton churchyard. Subscriptions 
wiil be received by Mesers. Moxon & Co. 

The Prince of Wales has become patron cf the London Library 
in St. James’s-square. 

The whole of Shire-lane, so pleasantly connected with Addison, 
Steele, and the Tatler, is about to be removed, as the site is wanted 
for the new Law Courts. Steele’s cottage on Haverstcck-hill is a!so 
on the eve of being destroyed. 

** A letter from Rome,” says the Guardian,.“ states that the last three 
English books on the list of the Index Expurgatorius, suspended on the 
door of St. Peter’s, are ‘Ecce Homo,’ Dr. Pasey’s ‘ Eirenicon,’ and 
* An Essay on Pantheism,’ by the Rev. Juhn Hunt.” The authorship 
of the first-named werk, by the way, is now imputed to Professcr 
Seeley, of University College, Lon¢on. 

Mr. Robert H. Newell, the author of “ The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,” 
is writing a novel in two volamey, illustrative of American life and 
manners. 

M. Gustave Doré has been engaged to illustrate Edgar Allan Poe’s 
celebrated poem, “The Raven.” The subject is precisely in his wild 
and fantastic vein. 

Mr. J. T. Gilbert, author of the “History of Dublin,” and the 
“« History of the Viceroys of Ireland,” has been elected by the Royal 
Hibernian Academy of Arts to succeed the late Dr. Petrie in the 
chair of History and Archeology. 

Dr. Davidson’s Preface to the English edition of Fiirst’s Hebrew 
Lexicon will appear immediately, as a pamphlet. 

Sydney Smith’s daughter, Saba, second wife of Sir Henry Holland, 
Burt., Physician in Ordinary to the Prince Consort, and afterwards to 
: Queen, bas recently died. She was the authoress of a life of her 
ather. 


M. Loubens has completed a work, begun several years ago, called 


“ Encyclopédie Moral, ou Dictionnaire d’Education,’? which consists | 
of extracts from writers of all countries and all times, on moral | 


subjects. 
M. Rahn has just published the Journal de Composition Musicale, 


a paper for teaching amateurs the science of harmony by a simple and 
completely new method. 


The success of the ‘‘ Fables de La Fontaine,” illustrated by Gustave | 


Doré, has been such that the first edition, which appeared at HacHETTE 
& Co’s , was exhausted in twenty-four hours. 

M. Armand Baschet, whose historical works have a great reputation 
in France, has brought out a new book, called “ Histoire de la 
Jennesse de Catherine de Medicis,” at the house of M. Pion. 

M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire has produced a new volume of his 
translation of Aristotle, with an introduction on the origin of Greek 
philosophy. 





“ Néron, sa Vie et son Epoque,” is the title of a work which will 
shortly be published by M. Latour Saint Ybars, to whose pen we owe 
the tragic works “ Virginie” and the “ Syrien.” 

We notice that a book is announced in Paris which bears the bizarre 
title of “ L’ Histoire d'un Homme Enrhumé” (History of a Man with 
a Cold). 

In ae dial literature, two works are worthy of mention, which 
have jast appeared in Germany :— Ludwig von Beeti oven’s Leben,” 
by Alexander Wheelock Thayer, at the house of SneipeR, Berlin, 
and the “ Musikalisches Skizzenbacb,” by Dr. Ludwig Kohl, at 
Riecnex’s Library, Manich. 

A new novel is announced by the firm of Acuitte Faure, written 
by M. Emile Lola, entitled ‘‘ Le Voou d’une Morte.” 

The first edition of the “Conjuration d’Amboise,” by Louis 
B.uilhet, was sold «ff in two days. The second edition appears 
to-day (Saturday), at Micne. Lévy's, Paris. 

Dipier & Co. have published a work on China, entitled ‘‘ L’Empire 
du Milieu,” by the Marquis de Courcy, Chargé d’Affaires of France 
in China. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. annonnce “ Lyra Britannica,” a collection 
of hymns, with memoirs of the authors, by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Rogers. The doctor bas been nine years engaged in the preparation 
of this work, to which some celebrated living hymn-writers have 
contributed original compositions. 

Messre. Moxon are shortly about to issue, for school and general 
use, a rew and revised edition of Lady Callcott’s “‘ Histoire de 
France.” The same firm also announce a series of “ Standard Penny 
Readings.” 

Messrs. RouTLepGE will shortly publish an iHustrated work, entitled 
“ Ballad Poems of the Affections, from the Scandinavian,” translated 
by Mr. Robert Buchanan. 






































































LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK, * 





Adventures of a Griffin. Written by Himself. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Ancersen (H.), Fairy Tales, Translated by Mrs. Paull. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
Aristot'e on Fsl'acies, With Translation and Notes by E. Poste. 8vo., 83. ¢d. 
Argosy (The). Vol. II. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume. Small 4to., 5s. 
Barlow (H. C.), Essays on Symbolism. Cr, 8vo., 4a. 6d. 
Rishop’s Little Daughter (The). 3rd edit, 18mo., 2s. 
Bluat (J. H.), Christian View of Christian History. Cr. 8vo., 7a. 
Biske (“’.), Songs of [nnocence and Experience. Feap., 4s. 
Bowler (T. W.), and Thomson (W. R.), Pictorial Album of Capetown, Oblong 
4to., 21s. 
Broderip (F, F.), Wild Roses. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Charley Layton; or, The Timely Escape. By M. Parrott. Feap., 2s, 
Children's Prize (The). Vol. for 1866. 8vo., ls. 2d. 
Charch (The) and the World. Edited by Rev. O. Shipley. New edit. 8vo., 15s, 
Cumming (Rev. J.), The Last Warning Cry. New edit. Feap., 5s, 
Day (W. A.), The Russian Government in Poland. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Dead Shot (the). By“ Marksman.” Newedit. Feap., 5s. 
Father and Daughter. 18mo., le. 
Fenn (G. M.). Hoilowdell Grange. Feap., 5s. 
Figuier (L.), The Vegetable World. 8vo., 20s. 
Foster (Birket), Summer Scenes: Photographs. 4to., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Fuerst (J.), Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament, 8vo., 21s, 
Giiks (1.), Art of Woed Engraving. Fcap., ls. 
Gregory (J.), Discource on the Morality of the Sal:bath. Feap., 2s. 6d, 
Groombridge’s Shilling Diary, 1867. 8vo., ls. 
Guizot (F.), Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity. S8vo., 10a, 6d, 
Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Register, 1867. 3s. 61. 
Hamilton (S. R ), Parochial Sermons, Feap., 3s. 6d. 
(Sir R. W.), Discussions on Philosophy. 3rd edit. Svo., 21s, 
Happy Sundays for the Young and Good, 2 vols. 18mo., 3s. each. 
Harley (Dr. G.), Albumenionia, with and without Dropsy. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 61, 
Harris (J. W.), The Tribute of Science to Revealed History. Feap., 1s, 
Huxley (T. H.), Lessons in Elementary Physiology. 18mo., 4s, 6d. 
Illustrated Book (The) of Scottish Songs. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
a hy Bible-Dictionary (Tne). Edited by Rev. P, Fairbairn, Vol. II. Royal 
vo., £1. 18s, 
Jeaffreson (J. C.), Book about Lawyers. 2 vols. 8vo., £1. 10s, 
Jones (Ww). Catho'ic Doctrine of a Trinity. Newedit. 12mo., 3s. 
Kelly (E. J.), Fetching and Keeping. 18mo., 1s, 
Key (The) of the Universe. Feap., 7s. 6d. 
Latbam (W.), The States of the River Plate. 8vo., 5s. 
Lea (Rev. W.), Sermons on the Prayer Book, Feap., 2s. 
Lever (C.), Sir Brooke Fosbrooke. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 4s. 
Light iu the Liturgy. By Author of ‘‘ Glimpses of Heaven.” 32mo., 1s. 6d. 
a and Leisure. By the Author of “ Visiting my Relations.” Cr, 8vo., 
3. 6d. 
Lucy Graham. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Clarke. 18mo., 1s. 
Masque (The) at Ludlow, by author of ** Mary Powell.” Cr. 8vo., 8s. 
Maundkc vile (Sir J.), Voyages and Travels of, by J.O. Halliwell. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Maurice (Rev. J. D.), The Commandments Considered. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d, 
Milton (J.), Paradise Lost. Illustrated by John Martin. Royal 4to., £3. 13s, 6d. 
Miiman (Dean), History of the Jews. 4th Edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo., 18s, 
Minty, The Policeman’s Foundling. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Monro (Rev. E,), Harry and Archie, and Sequel. 1 Vol. Feap., 1s, 6d. 
Morton’s Farmer's Almanac, 1867. Feap., ls. 
peaety (W.), Masterpieces of. By F, G@. Stephens. 14 Photographs, 4to., 
8. 
Norris (E. M.), The Early Start in Life. Feap., 5s. 
Nursery Times: Stories about the Little Ones. Cr. 8vo., 33. 6d. 
O'Brien (C ), Cottage Stories. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Offen’s Pestage-Stamp Album. New edit. Cr. 4to., 4s. 
Page (D.), Geology for General Readers. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 63, 
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Piatonis Convivium, Edited by C. Badham. 8vo., 4, 

Possibilities of Creation; or, What the World might have been. Cr. 8vo., 53 
Quarry (J.), Genesis and its Authorship. 8vo., lss, aes 
Kembrandt’s Etchings, me a sn by J. Cundall, 4to., £2. 2s. 

Ro setti (W. M.), Swinberne’s Poems and Ballads: a Criticism. Feap , 3s, 6d, 
Rich Husband (The), by Mra. J. H. Riddell. New ecit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


| Ross (C, H.), Roundabout Rhymes and Stories, 8vo., ls. 
_ Rowell (M.), Letters from Hell. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Scenes in the Holy Land, Old Testament. Square, Is, 
Select Library of Fiction, Giulio Malatesta, by T. A. Trollope. Feap , 2s. 
— - Wald Flower, by F. W. Robinson, Feap., 2s, 

Solicitor’s Diary (The), 1867. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 4s., and 5s. 
| Shepheard (Rev. H.), The Tree of Life. 2nd edition. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Stodare’s Fly Notes, or Conjuring Made Easy. Feap., 1s. 
Stewart (D.), Outlines of Mors] Philosophy. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 33. 6d. 
_ Swinburne (A. C ), Notes on Poems.and Keviews. 8vo., 1s. 
— Atalantain Calydon, New edit. Feap , 6s, 

a Chastelard : hy! noone . Newedit. Feap., 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. Ne 
The Queen Mother. New edit. Feap., 5s, 

Thomson (Dr. J.), The Domestie Circle. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Todhunter (J.), 'rigonometry for Beg-nners. 18mo., 23. 6d. 
Words Old:ud New, Selected by Rev. H. Bonar. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Xencphoutis Opuscula Politica, by L, Dindorf. 8v0., 10s, éd. 
Zsida’s Story Note-Book, Feap., 2s, 
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